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IT is announced with authority that 
the author of ‘‘ Elizabeth and Her Ger- 
man Garden ’’ and_her husband are not 
to pay a visit tothiscountry. It seems 
that the ‘‘ Man of Wrath’”’ is also a man 
of independence. He objects to com- 
ing as ‘* Mr. Elizabeth,” so the journey 
was Called off as soon as he saw the an- 
nouncements in the newspapers, having 
no desire to be classed as one of the un- 
known husbands of well-known wives. 
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Kriiger’s memoirs will be published 
in all countries on November 15th. It 
will make a book of something less 
than one hundred thousand words. It 
was dictated to his private secretaries, 
Mr. H. C. Bredell, and the ex-Under- 
Secretary of State, Peter Grobler, 
in Holland. While there is a good 
deal in it that is known, there is much 
in it that is not known. The fact that 
it is his own story, told by himself, is 
what makes it interesting. It is said to 
be set down with a Biblical touch, as 
his only literary model has been the 
Scriptures in Dutch. The entire Dutch 
edition of the book, thirty thousand 
copies, has been bought by the Daily 
News of Amsterdam, which will use it 
as a premium to purchasers. The paper 
Is a two-cent paper and any one who 
presents a coupon from it at the pub- 
lication office may buy a copy of the 
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book for sixty cents. If the book was 
published in the ordinary way the price 
would be about a dollarand a half. Mr. 
T. Fisher Unwin bought the entire 
English edition, one hundred and fifty 
thousand copies. The American edi- 
tion was. included in this number. 
Kriiger’s arrangement with his Dutch 
publisher, Mr. W. Nijhoff, is that he 
is to receive, cash down, twenty-five 
cents a copy for every copy bought, and 
all the money made in this way, after 
paying his secretaries, goes to the Boer 
fund. He is too rich to neéd or want 
any of it himself. A _ portrait of 
Kriiger, taken in Holland expressly for 
the book, will be used as a frontispiece. 

Signora Duse opens her New York 
season at the Victoria Theatre on No- 
vember 3d. This is the most interest- 
ing theatrical announcement of the 
year. An exhaustive article on Sig- 
nora Duse will be found in another 
part of THE CRITIC. 
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Only a few chapters of Mr. J. M. 
Barrie’s new book, ‘‘The Little White 
Bird,’’ were printed in Scribner’s, just 
enough to give the public a foretaste of 
what was tocome. The desired effect 
has been arrived at, for the reading 
public is on tiptoe with expectation to 
get the story complete. 


The Critic 


MR. THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 
(At Ponkapog) 


It is pleasant to find the name of Mr. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich on the title- 
page of anew book. ‘‘A Sea Turn and 
Other Matters ’’ is his latest contribu- 
tion to the gaiety of nations. It isa 
collection of short stories comprising all 
that he has written since the publica- 
tion of the collected edition of his 
works several years ago, which shows 
that Mr. Aldrich has not the fecundity 
of Mr. Clyde Fitch or of Miss Carolyn 
Wells. The portrait of Mr. Aldrich 
here given is from a snap-shot taken at 
Ponkapog. I should like to have one 
of him taken at Pesth, but I doubt if 
such a one exists. 

3 

On the day when Mr. Hall Caine’s 
play, made from his novel, ‘‘The Eter- 
nal City,’’ was produced in London, a 





revised edition of the book was put 
upon the market. In the preface to this 
edition Mr. Caine asks a question and 
answers it. He asks: 


Has a novelist a right to alter his novel after 
its publication, to condense it, to add to it, to 
modify or to heighten its situations, and otherwise 
so to change it that to all outward appearance it is 
practically a new book ? 


To which question he replies: 


I leave this point in literary ethics to the con- 
sideration of those whose business it is to discuss 
such questions, and content myself with telling the 
reader the history of the present story. 


This edition of ‘*The Eternal City” 
is called ‘‘His Majesty’s Theatre Edi- 
tion,’’ and its aim has been 


to rely solely on the humanities and to go back to 
the simple story of the woman who denounced her 
husband in order to save his life. That was the 
theme of the draft which was the original basis of 
my novel; it is the central incident of the drama 
which is about to be produced in London. 
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Apropos of American vs. English 
manners, the sub-rector of one of the 
Oxford Colleges tells a good story. 
Two men dropped in upon him one 
evening, the conversation became in- 
teresting, and they stayed late. Ac- 
cording to the English custom, there 
was no interchange of names, but the 
sub-rector knew his men at a glance; 
one was a “‘blatant American,’’ beyond 
any manner of doubt, the other an 
Englishman of charming address. Not 
until some time after did the host learn 
that the ‘‘blatant American’’ was the 
sub-rector of another College in Ox- 
ford, and the ‘‘charming Englishman,” 
Professor William James, of Harvard 


University. 
oF 


The landlords of certain up town 
apartment houses in New York seem to 
have literary tastes. They certainly 
have literary leanings in the choice of 
names for their buildings. Already we 
have ‘‘The Lowell” and ‘‘ The Emer- 
son,’’ and now I see a new one “‘with 
spacious rooms for refined tastes’ which 
is called “The Henry James.” Evidently 
the owner does not wish any mistake 











to be made as to which James he means. 
It is not the Professor nor even the 
other novelist G. P. R. 
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Mr. Frank Norris, who has been 
contributing some most interesting 
thoughts to THE CRITIC under the head 
of ‘‘Salt and Sincerity,’’ has decided'to 
make California his home. He has just 
bought a farm on the western slope of 
the Coast Range and there he will live 
and work. He writes to Mr. Double- 
day, his New York publisher, that ‘‘he 
has a trout stream around the corner, 
can shoot bears from his windows, all 
of which is better than a Harlem flat.”’ 
Much better, I should say, and if I 
were an author instead of an editor, I 
too would live on a farm 
with a trout stream 
around the corner, 
though I am not sure 
that I would care to 
shoot bears from my 
windows. However, 
that is better than 
shooting burglars in 
Harlem flats, which 
seems to be a common 
practice nowadays. 
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Harper's Weekly has 
had many editors and 
suffered many changes 
since George William 
Curtis presided over its 
fortunes: Mr. Henry 
Nelson, Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis, Mr. 
John Kendrick Bangs 
among others, and now 
Col. George Harvey. 
Colonel Harvey took 
the reins some time 
ago, but made no very 
marked changes until 
recently, when he re- 
duced the size of the 
Weekly and divided the 
sheep from the goats— 
the reading matter from 
the illustrations. What 
is more noticeable than 
anything else is the 
change in the cover. 
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The old familiar heading has gone en- 
tirely, and though there is the small 
Harper hand-to-hand torch up in a 
corner, its light is dimmed by the 
larger torch of Liberty Enlightening 
the World, and incidentally the readers 
of the Weekly. Colonel Harvey has not 
hesitated to prune his own name while 
cutting down the size of his journal, 
which, by the way, is no longer called 
**a journal of civilization.’’ He has dis- 
carded the B. M. in his name and is now 
simply George Harvey, which, after 
all, is a saving of space. Colonel Har- 
vey announces an aggressively Ameri- 
can policy, which announcement has 
been widely commented upon in Eng- 
land, where they admire Americanism, 
but not the aggressive sort. Whatever 


COLONEL GEORGE HARVEY 


The Critic 


THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND 


(Drawn after a photograph by Mr. Ernest Haskell) 


else Harper's Weekly may be under its 
new editorship it will not be dull, nor 
will it hide its light under a bushel. 
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The young Duchess of Sutherland, 
whose volume of seven love stories, 
‘*The Wind in the Tree,’’ is published 
by Mr. R. H. Russell, is not a novice 
in the art of writing. She has pub- 
lished a novel and other books, I be- 
lieve, but I am sure about the novel. 
Now the Duke and Duchess of Suther- 
land are preparing a hunting book 
which will soon be published. It isa 
history of the North Staffordshire 
Hounds, of which the Duke is master 
at the present time. They are not 
' doing the actual work. The book is 
being written by Mr. C. J. Blagg, but 
they are supervising it. It will be pub- 
lished with many illustrations. This 
portrait of the Duchess of Sutherland 
was made by Mr. Ernest Haskell from 
a photograph. 


Mr. Arthur Law, the au- 

thor of ‘‘A Country Mouse,”’ 

did not start out to be a 

playwright, though he has 

written some of the most 

successful comedies that 

London has seen. Thirty 

years ago he held a commis- 

sion as ensign in the 2Ist 

Royal Scots Fusiliers and 

served in the army for eight 

years. He was also a good 

amateur actor and as long 

ago as 1872 he became a pro- 

fessional, joining the stock 

company of the Theatre 

Royal, Edinburgh. Later 

he joined the German Reeds, 

who at that time were at the 

height of their success. He 

was an actor for several years 

before he turned his atten- 

tion to playwriting. Thatis 

probably the reason that his 

plays are written with so 

much knowledge of the 

stage. Nineteen of his com- 

edies were acted by the Ger- 

man Reeds, among them 

‘*The New Boy,’’ which 

was one of Mr. Weedon Grossmith’s 

most successful characters. When he 

wrote the play, he had Mr. Weedon 

Grossmith in mind. Whether he had 

Miss Annie Hughes in mind when he 

wrote ‘‘A Country Mouse” or not, I 

do not know; but if he had started out 

to fit her with a part, he could not have 

done better. It does not suit Miss 

Barrymore as well, though she is alto- 
gether charming as Angela Muir. 

Mr. Law, unlike Sardou, is a quick 
worker. Hecan write an original play 
in'two months. This probably comes 
from the practice he had in writing 
specialties for the German Reeds, 
which had to be done in double-quick 


time. 
wz 
Writers for the stage seem to be in 
a bad way for names for their creations. 
At the present time there are announced 
‘*Tommy Rot,” ‘‘ Twirly-Whirly,’’ and 
‘“‘Tidley Winks.’’ How long before 
we will have a ‘‘Tootzy-Wootzy,’’ and 
a ‘‘Totty-Whatty ’’? 
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The good work of Mr. Roswell Field 
has been lost sight of in the more sen- 
sational work of his brother, the late 
Eugene Field. Although brothers, the 
two men were as unlike as it is possible 
for two mentobe. Eugene Field was 


39! 


has lived a quiet and retired life, and 
there is no doubt that he has been 
over-shadowed by the reputation of 
his better-known brother. Roswell is 
really more of a literary man than was 
Eugene. His touch is-more delicate 


MR. ROSWELL FIELD 


a man of wide acquaintance, who spent 
a large part of his time in social inter- 
course, and’ who was known here, 


there, and everywhere. No face was 
more familiar in the streets of Chicago, 
and no name better known in the 
haunts of journalists all over the coun- 
try. Roswell Field, on the other hand, 


and his style more refined. His latest 
book, ‘‘The Romance of an Old Fool,”’ 
is a delightful contribution to that class 
of literature which may never have a 
““boom,” but which is bound to be ap- 
preciated for its intrinsic worth. It isa 
charming story and not without humor. 
Some time ago Mr. Field accepted an 
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editorial position with The Youth's 
Companion, but he got homesick for 
Chicago and returned to his old position 
on the Evening Post of that city. 


| 


Copyright by O. D. Grover 
MISS LILLIAN BELL 


This tall and stately lady is Miss 
Lillian Bell, who has recently become 
one of Messrs. L. C. Page & Co’s au- 
thors. Miss Bell writes books of light 
and airy travel and fiction that amuse 
the tired reader. She discusses no 
problems, and merely aims to entertain. 
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Mr. L. Frank Baum, who made a 
place in the world for the amusing 
“*Father Goose’’ and who discovered 
**The Wonderful Wizard of Oz,” has 
written ‘‘The Life and Adventures of 
Santa Claus.’’ He tells the story of 
the old gentleman’s birth, boyhood, 
and subsequent adventures with all the 
detail of reality. The book will be 
published early this month by the 
Bowen-Merrill Co. 
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The October number of Zhe Author 
is the last to be issued. The publishers 
announce that it is suspended ‘‘for a 
time,’’ but time in this case probably 
means eternity. Since the guiding 
hand of Sir Walter Besant left the helm, 
The Author has not been what it was. 
It has lacked just that certain some- 
thing, the personal touch, that he gave 


it. 
2 

Miss Carolyn Wells has apparently 
organized herself intoatrust. She has 
eight books on the market this fall, 
but, unlike other trusts, she distributes 
herself with a generous hand. Three 
of her books are published by Mr. R. 
H. Russell, one by The Century Co., 
one by Messrs. McClurg of Chicago, 
another by the Altemus Company of 
Philadelpnia, and another by the 
Drexel-Biddle Company of the same 
city, and there are still others. I doubt 
if any other author hasthisrecord. Mr. 
Clyde Fitch has it among playwrights, 
but it is a new thing for an author to 
have corralled as many publishers at 
one time as has Miss Wells. 


2 


Speaking of Mr. Fitch reminds me 
that in a theatrical programme I find 
announced that ‘“‘the Clyde Fitch 
season” begins at the Savoy Theatre in 
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January,—that is, this particu- 
lar season which Mr. Charles 
Frohman announces begins in 
January. But another ‘‘Clyde 
Fitch season’’ began in Oc- 
tober,when Miss Elsie de Wolfe 
started out on the road with 
‘‘The Way of the World,” 
and still another will begin in 
November, when Miss Mary 
Mannering will appear in ‘‘ The 
Stubbornness of Geraldine.” 
The Savoy-Fitch season in- 
cludes ‘‘The Girl with the 
Green Eyes,’ “‘The Bird in 
the Cage,’’ and ‘‘The Flirt.”’ 
Mr. Fitch has just returned 
from abroad very much im- 
proved in health. To an inter- 
viewer he said that he could n’t 
help working, that it was im- 
possible for. him not to write 
plays. I dare say that other 
playwrights might say the same 
thing if they were as sure as 
Mr. Fitch is of selling them. 
In fact, his are usually sold 
before they are written. 
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Miss Alice Woods, the author 
of ‘‘ Edges,’’ is a young woman 
from Indiana. More than 
twenty and less than thirty 
years ago she was born in the | 
northern part of the State; but 
from early childhood she lived 
in Indianapolis, where her 
father, the late Judge Williain 
A. Woods, of the United States Circuit 
Court, made his home. Some years 
ago Miss Woods went to New York. 
She studied in the Chase School and 
alone with Chase for criticism three 
years. Later, she went to Paris, 
lived in the guartier and worked. She 
was in no regular school, for she liked 
to go about and learn from every 
one and everything, although for 
a time she studied with Leandro 
Garrido, and again with Mucha. 
She lived awhile in Munich and 
studied and worked there in the gal- 
leries; in fact, she travelled about 
and worked wherever she went. Once 
the idea came to her that many of the 


. 


MISS ALICE WOODS 


(After a drawing made by Miss Woods for Tue Critic) 


things which she saw, many of the 
ideas which she had, much that she felt, 
could be told better another way than 


in paint. So she wrote ‘‘Edges.”’ 
This portrait of Miss Woods was made 
by her for THE CRITIC by special re- 
quest of the editor. 
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Miss Katharine Pyle, who has written 
and illustrated books for young people 
so successfully, is a native of Wilming- 
ton, Del., and a sister of Mr. Howard 
Pyle, the well-known artist. - She has 
always lived in Wilmington, with the 
exception of four years which she spent 
in New York City. Her first work 
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was done for her brother’s ‘‘ Wonder 
Clock,” the drawings for the verses 
being done under his supervision. 
Since then she has written and illus- 
trated magazine articles principally for 
children. Her books include ‘‘ The Rab- 
bit Witch,”’ ‘‘ The Counterpane Fairy,’’ 
‘*Prose and Verse for Children,’’ ‘‘ The 
Christmas Angel,’’ and ‘‘As the Goose 
Flies.’’ This fall Messrs. Little, Brown 
& Co. publish her latest book, ‘‘In the 
Green Forest,” a fairy story. 
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Miss Elizabeth Banks, an Ameri- 
can newspaper woman who has made 
a success of her profession in London, 
will soon publish in this country, 
through Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., 
“The Autobiography of a ‘ News- 
Miss Banks may be 


> 


paper Girl.’ ’ 


The Critic 


said to have more or less introduced 
sensational journalism into London. 
She did all sorts of things to make 
*‘copy.’’ She hired herself out as a 
servant, she swept crossings, and did 
other things that seemed necessary in 
those days for journalists, particularly 
women, to do, but which—thank good- 
ness— are not thought so necessary 
nowadays. A great deal of her work 
was very terrible and loathsome to her, 
and she was obliged to run risks and 
encounter dangers which, even now 
that they are long past, make her 
shudder and wonder how she got 
through them. In New York she de- 
scended into dives, she visited the 
homes of the most miserable poor, and 
she interviewed a murderess: 


I looked into her face, I took her hand—the right 
hand that had killed. I talked with her, and while 
we talked my tears fell upon that right hand of 
hers, as I said : 

‘*You are not a bad woman. 
you kill? How could you kill?” 

** No,” she said, ‘‘I am not a bad woman. If 
anybody had told me a year ago that I would do 
murder I would have laughed. Believe me, none 
of us can know what we can or will do until the 
temptation comes. Why,” she exclaimed, looking 
into my face scrutinizingly, ‘‘ even you might kill, 
under provocation.” 

“yi” 

Her eyes met mine as I made the exclamation, 
and then I went away and wrote never a word con- 
cerning my visit to the woman. I had not been 
sent by an editor. I had gone of my own accord, 
or rather of my own impelling. There was a time 
in after years when suddenly those terrible, warning 
words of: the woman came back to me, when they 
rang in my ears, and in thus ringing made me 
humble, teaching me anew the lesson of charity. 


Oh, how could 


Miss Banks is still in London, and, I 
believe, still a journalist. She, however, 
writes more for the magazines nowa- 
days than she does for the daily papers. 

“‘Why,”’ asks Mr. W. L. Alden, 
**does Miss Banks call herself a ‘news- 
paper girl’? The male reporter who 
has reached the age of Miss Banks does 
not call himself a “newspaper boy.’ 
Miss Banks may be a good newspaper 
woman, but whatever else she is, she 
is not a girl, and ought not to call her- 
self one.”’ 





One of the mostinteresting 
books to be published this 
fall is Mr. George Francis 
Train’s ‘‘My Life in Many 
States and in Foreign Lands. 
Written in the Mills. Hotel 
in my Seventy-fourth Year ”’ 
(Appleton). Since the death 
of Walt Whitman, George 
Francis Train has been the 
most picturesque figure before 
the eyes of the American 
people. Always more a man 
of the world and of affairs 
than Whitman, he was like 
him in certain personal traits, 
one of them his love of out- 
of-doors and of children. 
There are few New Yorkers 
who are not familiar with the 
portly figure and weather- 
beaten features of Mr. Train, 
who for so many years spent 
his days on a bench in Madi- 
son Square Park, rain or 
shine. He was usually sur- 
rounded by children, to 
whom he loved to talk and 
who loved to listen to his 
anecdotes. Here isasample 
anecdote from Mr. Train’s 
book: 


One day a gentleman looking like 
a farmer came into the office and asked 
to see Mr. Train. I remember that it 
was the 5th of October, 1847. I re- 
plied to his request that my name 
was Train. ‘‘I mean the old gentle- 
man,” he said. I told him that Colo- 
nel Train was out of the office at the 
time, but that as I had charge of the ship I might 
be able to attend to his business. But I added that 
I was in a hurry, as the Washington Irving was to 
sailin an hour. ‘‘ That is just what I am here for,” 
said he; ‘‘I want to sail on that ship. I want pas- 
sage for England.” I told him there was but one 
stateroom left, and that he could have both berths 
for the price of one—$75; but that he must get aboard 
in great haste, as everything was ready, and the ship 
waiting for final orders. He said he was ready. I 
started to fill up a passenger slip. ‘* What is your 
name?” I asked. ‘ Ralph Waldo Emerson,” he 
replied. Then he took out of his pocket an old 
wallet with twine wrapped around it four or five 
times, opened it carefully, and counted out $75. I 


Courtesy of 


could not wait to see if it was correct, but threw it . 


Town and Country 


SIGNOR PIETRO MASCAGNI 


(Who is now touring this country in a repertoire of his own operas. See 


page 468) 


in the drawer and took him on board, Mr. Emer- 
son was starting on his famous visit to England, 
during which he was to visit Carlyle. 
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Lady Dilke is working on a new book 
dealing with French art in the eight- 
eenth century. It is devoted to 
French engravers and draughtsmen of 
that period. Her first volume was 
about painters, the second about sculp- 
tors and architects, and the third about 
furniture and decorations. 


2 
Miss Henrietta Crosman has made a 
pronounced success as Philippa Dray- 
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tors, writers, and other 
folk destitute of stage 
experience, who had 
the effrontery to invite 
all the professional 
actors they knew to 
“‘come and see how to 
act.’” Miss Blanche 
Ostertag, the illustrator 
of ‘*‘Old Songs for 
Young Americans,’’ was 
the heroine by virtue of 
her French ancestry, 
and Miss Edith Wyatt, 
of the clever “‘ Every 
Man His Own Way” 
sketches, travestied her 
youth in the disguise of 
an old peasant woman. - 
There were uniforms 
galore: Mr. William 
Morton Payne, one of 
our most serious and 
scholarly critics, made 
a mild Turk; Mr. John 
McCutcheon, the car- 
toonist, presented a 
British military attaché 
in a scarlet coat and 
monocle; Mr. I. K. 








Photo by 


MISS CROSMAN IN “THE SWORD OF THE KING” 


ton in Mr. Ronald MacDonald’s play, 
**The Sword of the King,’’ which is 
now to be seen at Wallack’s Theatre. 
The part of Philippa suits Miss Cros- 
man admirably. It is full of dash and 
charm and gives her fine opportunities, 
of which she makes the most. 


2 

Mr. Hobart Chatfield-Taylor’s book 
**The Crimson Wing’’ is to be drama- 
tized, it is said. That is considered 
the mark of a successful novel. And 
then if the play makes enough noise in 
the world, it is burlesqued. But Mr. 
Taylor’s book has already secured this 
distinction; in fact, it was burlesqued 
before it was dramatized, although the 
burlesque was a semi-private perform- 
ance, given before an invited audience 
at the winding-up jollification of a 
Chicago club of artists and literary 


folk, The Little Room. Parts were - 


Baker Fond, an architect 
known to men of his 
profession throughout 

the United States, was the German 
army. Fortunately, he is a big man, 
considerably over six feet. Mr. Ros- 
well Field, the humorist of the Chicago 
Evening Fost, also played ,his part. 
When the author was called before the 
curtain and opened his mouth for a 
speech an outrageous racket was heard 
behind it. The Battle of Geissburg 
thundered on the gale,ably seconded by 
the noisiest French and German armies, 
heroes, heroines, villains, and villain- 
esses that ever hammered hardware or 
banged tin plates. Whatever fortune 
may await “‘ The Crimson Wing,” it 
has had one memorable performance. 


‘‘Deeps of Deliverance,” translated 
from the Dutch, is soon to be published 
by the Putnams. Its author, Frederic 
Van Eeden, is spoken of as the most 
distinguished living Dutch novelist. 











MADEMOISELLE CARMEN D’ ASSILVA 
(The youngest dramatic author in the world. See page 433) 


Carter, in one way or another, seems 
to be a name to conjure with in Chi- 
cago. There is Mrs. Leslie Carter, 
whose great success as an actress is 
well known; there is Mr. Carter Har- 
rison, widely known as the Mayor of 
Chicago; and now there is Mrs. Carter 
Harrison, who comes forward with a 
book of fairy stories for children en- 
titled ‘‘Prince Silverwings.”” I am 
told by the publishers, Messrs. A. C. 
McClurg & Company, that the sec- 
ond edition of the book was put to 
press before the day of publication. 
This is a practical illustration of the 
faith Mrs. Harrison's fellow-townsmen 
have in her work. 


Mr. Austin Dobson’s new volume of 
‘vignettes’’ is called ‘‘Side- Walk 
Studies.’” The name was chosen, 
“‘not,”’ he says, ‘‘ because it accurately 
describes them as a whole, but because, 
besides supplying a general title, it 
fairly indicates the remoteness of the 
majority from the glitter and bustle of MRS. CARTER HARRISON 
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THE BARONESS VON HUTTEN 


the more frequented promenades of lit- 
erature.”” Dr. Johnson, Izaak Walton, 
Oliver Goldsmith, Peg Woffington, and 
other dear, delightful ghosts are to be 
met on this ‘‘side-walk.”’ 


oF 


The Baroness von Hutten, whose 
story, ‘‘Our Lady of the Beeches,”’ 
attracted pleasant attention as it was 
running through the pages of The At- 
lantic Monthly, was a Miss Riddle of 
Erie, Pa., and a niece of the late 
Thomas A. Scott, formerly president 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Since 
her marriage to Baron von Hutten, she 
has lived abroad—in summer at Schloss 
Steinbach, in Bavaria, and in winter on 
the Baron’s estate in Prussia. 


2 


An exhaustive study of Count Tol- 
stoy as man, worker, philosopher, 
prophet, and artist, has been written 
by Dmitri Mérejkowski, the Russian 
novelist, author of “‘The Death of the 
Gods,” ‘“‘Leonardo da Vinci” (‘‘The 


Resurrection of the Gods’), and “‘ Anti- 
Christ.’” This volume is said to be the 
first complete study of the work and 
character of Tolstoy by one who isa fel- 
low-countryman, a personal friend, and 
a fellow-author. Mérejkowski has in- 
terested’ himself in emphasizing the 
contrast in the character and in the in- 
fluence of Tolstoy and of his great con- 
temporary, Dostoyevsky. Both writers 


have given to the Russian peasant and 


to his interests a devotion. which by 
other Russian authors of their genera- 
tion has been expended upon rt. 
Mérejkowski, while a cordial admirer 


of the character and of the ideals of his. 


friend, is not a Tolstoyite in his views 
of society or of the future of the world. 
The volume is to be published shortly 
by Messrs. Constable in London, and 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons in New 
York. 

> 4 


For the last year Miss Jane Addams, 


the founder of Hull House, has been . 


carrying on an experiment in industrial 
education that is something more than 
manual training, although manual 
training is a part of it—an Industrial 
Museum. The idea is to teach the de- 
velopment of manufactures from primi- 
tive times to our own era of complex 
machinery. 


Here [writes a correspondent in Chicago] one 
may find Italian women of the neighborhood twirl- 
ing the distaff, and Russian women spinning on 
their odd frames, and Irish women carding wool 
and weaving on old-fashioned looms, and even 
Syrians—for this is a cosmopolitan quarter—making 
rugs. Cabinet-making and metal work go on in 
another room ; there is basketry and even the dye- 
ing of raffia and straw; in one corner a lame Ger- 
man potter plies wheel and thumb amid examples 
of finer ceramics; there is a bindery where a pupil 
of Cobden-Sanderson teaches that beautiful handi- 
craft. An Italian woman sometimes cooks spa- 
ghetti in a pot hanging from a crane over an open 
wood fire at one end of the cooking-class, where the 
walls are hung with corn, rice, barley, and other 
grains in their native state, This is on the same 
principle that combing wool or weaving is made to 
lead up to dressmaking and millinery classes. Lec- 
tures are given on the historical growth of manu- 
factures, there are collections and classes relating 
thereto, but ‘* museum” has proved a more inviting 
name than either of these, and nothing is so popu- 
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lar as actual demonstration. It has had the further 
good result of giving some social importance to the 
emigrant population and making their Americanized 
children look upon the old-world accomplishments 
of their parents with something better than the eye 
of scorn. 
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much active service and lost his left 
arm at Shiloh. Major Powell was 
prominently connected with many sci- 
entific organizations. He was the lead- 
ing founder and first president of the 
Cosmos Club of Washington, in 1878, 


THE LATE ‘MAJOR J. W. POWELL 


Major J. W. Powell, who died on the 
23d of September last, was born in 
Mount Morris, New York, in 1834. At 
the outbreak of the Civil War he en- 
listed as a private and was promoted 
several grades to lieutenant. He saw 


and of the Anthropological Society of 
Washington in 1879, and one of the 
founders of the Archzological Institute 
of America in the latter year; he was 
president of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science in 
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GOETHE ON THE CAMPAGNA 
(After the painting by Tischbein) 


1888. At the time of his death he was 
Director of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, a vice-president of the 
American Anthropological Associa- 
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tion, an editor of the American Anthro- 
pologist, an editor of Sctence, a trustee 
of Columbia University, and a member 
of many executive boards of scientific 
societies. 


2 
The “ Life of -George Joachim 


ent Lord Goschen, has a more gen- 
eral interest than the title would seem 
toimply. The book, which is in two 
volumes, will be published by Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons in America, in 
England by Mr. John.Murray. The 
elder Goschen was a German pub- 
lisher who started business in Leipsic 
in 1785. Ké6rner, the German poet, 
was his intimate friend as well as his 
financial backer. Schiller was also 
his friend, and so were Wieland and 
Herder. One of his special claims to 
distinction is that he published the 
first collected editions of Goethe's 
works, under the supervision of the 
poet, and many of the letters that 
passed between the two are given in 
the book. 





Goschen”’ by his grandson, the pres- . 
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That in-these days of rapid- | 
fire publishing a publisher 
should -seé fit to reprint an 
old book shows that there must ~ 
be a good deal of vitality in it 
or he would not be tempted. 
Leigh Hunt’s memorials of 
Kensington, including Holland 
House, under the title of *‘The 
Old Court Suburb,” is just 
brought out in two profusely il- 
lustrated volumes by Messrs. 
Lippincott, with whose permis- 
sion these two illustrations are 
given. Not the least interesting 
addition to Leigh Hunt's story 
is the Introduction by Mr. Aus- 
tin Dobson, whose knowledge 
of eighteenth-century manners 
and customs is only equalled 
by that of the ghosts of those 
departed days. 


2 

Mr. Albert Eugene Gallatin 
has written (for publication 
this winter in London and New 
York) a book dealing with the 
art of Aubrey Beardsley. The. = 
volume will comprise an icon- 
ography of the artist’s work, 
including descriptions of the 
drawings, in what media exe- 
cuted, where first reproduced 
(if at all), and, in many cases, 
the name of the owner of the 
original drawing. ~The volume 
will also include an elaborate 
bibliography of Beardsley criti- 
cism and a critical note on his 
genius. The volume has been 
prepared for the most part from 
the author’s very complete collection 
of the artist’s work, which includes a 
few originals and many privately printed 
drawings and rare ‘‘plates.’’ He has 
also been in communication with a 
great many Beardsley collectors. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Chalmers Martin 
sends me a copy of a letter that she 
wrote to Mr. J. M. Barrie, together 
with his reply: 

J. M. Barrig, Esq. 

DEAR SIR: 

Your interesting chapter in ‘‘ Sentimental 
Tommy” where the hero fails for want of the right 
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word reminds me of a charming little story, which 
I am sure has never been heard out of our family, 
except as. told by my father-in-law, Mr. Robert 
Martin, of Glasgow. 

When he was a lad, he stood one day watching 
some builders, I forget where, in Scotland, but 
probably near Abbotsford. Suddenly a lame man 
walked up to the workmen, bareheaded, and with 
a pen behind his ear. He took hold of a pail and, 
turning it over quickly, said, ‘‘ What am I doing 
with this pail?” ‘‘Whamblin it over,” one of them 
replied, ‘‘ Thank you! thank you, my man; that’s 
the very word I’ve been trying to get all morn- 


. ing,” —and Sir Walter Scott, for it was no less, 


went home to continue his story. It may interest 
you also to know that the first of Sir Walter’s 
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DRAWING FOR “THE JUST-SO STORIES” 
BY MR. KIPLING 


novels was read by my father-in-law, when some 
years younger, through glass (and not géasses, 
either). One morning, passing the bookseller’s, on 
his way to school, he saw a splendid book, 
**\Waverley,” lying open at the first page. He be- 
gan at once to read, and the kind bookseller, en- 
joying his interest, turned page after page, till the 
laddie was late for school. ‘This continued day 
after day, till he had read the whole of ‘* Waver- 
ley” through glass. So he was doubly delighted at 
the chance which brought him close up to the 
author of ‘‘ Waverley.” I am the less flied to 
write to you since you said such kind things about 
my ‘‘ Hotch Potch” in your letter to my daughters 
in Paris. I will make bold to say just one thing 
more, which is to voice the prayer of this house ; 
Please let us have the sequel to ‘‘ Sentimental 
Tommy” soon! I assure you no one I know 
finishes it contentedly. 


This is Mr. Barrie’s reply: 


DEAR Mrs. MARTIN: 

Your ‘‘whamblin” story is delicious. I wish 
there had been our R. L. S, still to send it to. And 
how good the reading of the book through the 
window. Your letter gives me much pleasure. 

Yours very truly, 
J. M. BARRIE, 
2 


Mr. Kipling has seen fit to illustrate 
his volume of ‘‘Just-So Stories.’’ I 
doubt if any one else could have caught 
their spirit as he has done. As an il- 
lustrator of other men’s tales he might 
not be a success, but as an illustrator 
of his own picturesque stories he has 
certainly proved most successful. 


















AN IMAGINARY CONVERSATION 
AT SKIBO 


(BEFORE HIS MAJESTY’S ARRIVAL.) 


Mr. Carnegie. Dear me, what did I say in ‘‘Triumphant Democracy” about 
kissing the hand of Royalty? (Refers to the book.) ‘*‘ The man who feels as he 
ought to feel would smile and give it a hearty shake, or knock his Royal .High- 
ness down.”’ Perhaps I ’d better shake it. 


(ON ARRIVAL.) 


H. M. (extending his hand). Pleased to meet you, Mr. Carnegie. 

Mr. Carnegie (shaking it heartily). Thank you, sir. 

H. M. You havea fine place here, Mr. Carnegie. Balmoral is nothing to 
it, but then we ’re poor people. 

Mr. Carnegie. Ah! your Majesty, you should have tried Iron Works, they 
pay better than Monarchy. As the poet says: 


Pig iron is more than coronets, 
And rolling mills than Norman plood. 


Your Majesty did not begin rightly for colossal wealth; the only way to get that 
is to start with half a crown. Your Majesty has a whole one. 

H. M. What is your rule of life, Mr. Carnegie? 

Mr. Carnegie. It may be summed up in the phrase, ‘When in doubt, found 
a library.”” I find the rule admirable, and most restful. If I receive a begging 
letter, and don’t know how to reply to it, I found a library, and when that is 
over the solution is simple. If I miss a train, I found a library. If dinner is 
late, I founda library. The other night I could n’t sleep; I got up and founded 
three libraries. On wet days, when I can’t play golf, it ’s something fearful the 
number of libraries I found. The past summer has much to answer for. 

H. M. You wrote a book, I believe, Mr. Carnegie, called ‘‘ Triumphant 
Democracy’’ (Mr. Carnegie winces). I haven't read it (he revives), but I under- 
stand you contrast the condition of affairs under a Republic and under a Mon- 
archy. In what way do you think a Republic superior? 

Mr. Carnegie. don’t. I did once, but I had n’t met your Majesty then. 
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THE LATE EMILE ZOLA 
(After a drawing by Aubrey Beardsley) 





Emile Zola 


By WALTER LITTLEFIELD 


WHEN a writer employs imaginative 
prose for a purpose other than that 
reposing in the self-sufficiency of art, 
his position in letters is likely to remain 
indeterminate so long as his themes 
are productive of controversy. French 
criticism to-day is much more con- 
cerned over what Emile Zola wrote 
than the way in which he wrote it. 
One no longer discusses his naturalism; 
but the reality of his pictures and the 
sincerity of his treatment. To many 
Frenchmen his work appears immoral 
because his ideals, conceived in spiri- 
tual asphyxia, never seem to rise 
superior to material considerations. 
To many foreigners he is unmoral be- 
cause his subjects are generally those 
which are not discussed in polite so- 
ciety. But immorality added to un- 
morality spells naught. Must we at 
once acknowledge that Zola is a cipher? 

The justice of the foreigner’s con- 
demnation is admitted. So is its im- 
pregnability. Evidently the trouble 
lies in the French conception of immor- 
ality. 

‘Zola is no Frenchman,” declared 
M. Brunetitre five years ago to an 
American audience. ‘Zola is no 
Frenchman,’’ have re-echoed MM. 
Rod, Doumic, de Régnier, and Le 
Roux. ‘‘His pictures of French life 
are not true,’ these gentlemen have 
repeated one after another. ‘‘His in- 
fluence is morbid and his ideals lead to 
nothing but materialism. He is im- 
moral! immoral! immoral!’’ they have 
reiterated in beautiful accord, with the 
dispassionate articulation of children 
who recite a well-learned lesson. 

Zola is no Frenchman—no artist—no 
moralist, ; 

These are the elements of the anti- 
Zola creed as set forth by M. Brune- 
titre and expounded by his apostolic 
pelerins to thiscountry. Each exposi- 
tion has been more complete than the 
last, until nothing remained for M. 
Hugues Le Roux, a few months ago, 
but to cover every article of the rubric. 

Five years ago M. Brunetitre said: 


I cannot protest too strongly against the picture 
of French society given in the novels of Zola. His 
dominant quality is force or vigor of imagination, 
especially constructive imagination, but it must be 
added that never was any observer less accurate, 
less conscientious, less true. The peasants of M. 
Zola are not French peasants, his workingmen are 
not French workingmen, his middle classes are not 
the French middle classes, nor are his soldiers and 
officers French officers and soldiers, We have 
faults in France, but we have not this sustained 
grossness, this absolute lack of morality, this per- 
fect cynicism which Zola depicts. His French peo- 
ple are caricatures, pessimistic and calumnious 
caricatures, 


This from M. Hugues Le Roux last 
spring: 


I have never seen Zola's book ‘* La Débacle” in 
the house of a respectable French family. I will 
not allow the history of my country to be so falsely 
recorded, 

His pessimism and misanthropy are contrary to 
Lesprit francais, which remains good-humored and 
confident in the future. 

In his letter to President Faure (‘‘ ¥’accuse”), 
the cry he uttered was characteristic of Zola in its 
brutality and violence. He confounded truth with 
the ardor of his passion. It would have been 
better had he, like the sons of Noah, chosen to con- 
ceal rather than to expose. 


If these words mean anything, it is 
that Zola is no Frenchman because he 
exposes rather than conceals the faults 
and vices of Frenchmen. He is no 
artist because his pictures are false. 
He is immoral because of his pessi- 
mism. M. Brunetiére and his disciples 
ask us to eschew Zola and accept 
themselves and their friends MM. 
Bourget and Loti. But where does 
that lead us? Are they Frenchmen 
simply because they are “‘like the sons 
of Noah”? Artists, because they ap- 
peal rather to the emotions than to the 
brain? Moralists, because they make 
resplendent and attractive what all 
decent people consider immoral? 

The alternative offered is hardly one 
to please a sensitive Frenchman. In 
attempting to define their detestations 
of Zola they have come perilously near 
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making themselves ridiculous. They 
are forever begging foreigners not to 
judge France by the pictures presented 
by Zola. Would they have their coun- 
try judged solely by their own writings? 
‘**Ah, no,” they would quickly reply, 
‘*we deal only with types and for art’s 
sake, while Zola deals with isolated 
characters and by dint of his imagina- 
tion produces the illusion of a class.”’ 

And, that even his ability to deal 
with isolated cases may be denied, M. 
Brunetitre has added: ‘‘M. Zola’s 
knowledge is superficial, He has had 
no experience of the horrors which he 
depicts.”’ 

In the same vein has talked M. Le 
Roux: 


People in America imagine that M. Zola, to 
judge from his books, must lead a very irregular 
existence. They judge without knowledge or 
understanding. Zola is a hermit, a Benedictine 
monk, When young he married an excellent 
woman. They have no children. He knows noth- 
ing of paternity, which might have revealed to him 
the veritable meaning of life. He never entered a 
Paris salon in his life. 


These statements are partly true and 
partly false. On the whole they betray 
an absolute ignorance of Zola’s early 
life and of his methods of work. 

It is but a short hali hour’s walk 
from 11 Rue St. Victor, where Zola 
began the battle of life as a clerk at 
sixty francs a month, to 21 Rue de 
Bruxelles, where he died in luxury— 
from the garret to the palace. But it 
took him nearly thirty years to traverse 
the distance. The records of that 
journey are to be found in the ‘‘ Rou- 
gon-Macquart”’ series. It does not 
matter what réles the author played as 
actor or what as spectator. There 
they are—‘* La Fortune des Rougons,”’ 
**Le Ventre de Paris,’’ ‘La Conquéte 
de Plassans,”” and the rest—and their 
pictures have haunted thousands of 
minds, moved thousands of hearts to 
pity by the potency of their visualiza- 
tion. 

But did Zola, as has been charged, 
select isolated cases and thus fabricate 
a weapon which was to defame a class, 
a people? Not at all. His method 
was analytical, not synthetical. The 


social, political, or national vice or 
fault existed before he touched pen to 
paper—had made its existence felt in 
various ways. It was he who sought 
to trace it to its origin and depict its 
development. Zola worked like a 
procureur de la république in formulat- 
ing a case. The case established, he 
became a wise and merciful judge. 
But it was natural that his rulings 
should have been inexorable, for he 
had life as well,as the Gospel to tell 
him that the wages of sin is death. 

‘ In 1867 Zola read Dr. Lucas’s 
**L’Hérédité Naturelle.” From that 
arose the idea of applying physiologi- 
cal study to human phenomena and 
transferring the results to literature. 
We thus have the nature of the links 
which connect one character with an- 
other, one book with another, and one 
series with another. Atavism is the 
chain for which even chronology must 
occasionally be turned out of joint. 

When a motive suggested itself to 
the author he exhausted every human 
means to arrive at the truth. He 
studied his characters in their own en- 
vironment. In preparing for “‘Nana’”’ 
he spent evening after evening in the 
company of women of her class. 
Everywhere he observed and took 
notes. It was the same in preparing 
for ‘‘La Faute de l’Abbé Mouret,” 
when he took copious notes from 
mountains of religious tomes and at- 
tended mass daily for months at the 
little Eglise des Batignolles. For “*Le 
Ventre de Paris” he made innumerable 
visits to Halles and spent weeks in the 
police courts and at the Dépét. It was 
the same with the trilogy of the three 
cities — ‘‘Lourdes,”” ‘‘Rome,’’ and 
**Paris,”—and with the Evangelist series 
—‘‘Fécondité,” ‘‘Travail,’’ ‘* Vérité,” 
and ‘‘Justice.”’ 

If profound knowledge, as M. Bru- 
netitre seems to imply, is only to be 
obtained through personal contamina- 
tion then it may be true that Zola’s 
work is the result of superficial know- 
ledge. But Zola’s French censors for- 
get that he found his motive, if not his 
narrative, in historical fact. He sought 
to analyze the causes which produced 
this fact. After all, is it not his results 
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rather than his methods which have 
made him so obnoxious to certain of 
his countrymen? Let us see. 

Why is it that M. Brunetitre et cze. 
cherish ‘‘La Dame aux Camélias’’ 
rather than ‘‘Nana’’; ‘‘La Défaite”’ 
of Paul and Victor Margueritte rather 
than ‘‘La Débacle”; ‘L’Etape” of 
Bourget rather than ‘‘Vérité”’?, Why 
are ‘‘Lourdes,’’ ‘‘Rome,’’ ‘‘Paris,”’ 
‘‘Fécondité,’’ ‘‘ Travail,” etc., shunned 
and declared to be untrue to French 
life? Zola reared up no Frankenstein 
monsters. He simply revealed to the 
naked eye the elements of which these 
ever-existing monsters are composed 
and the manner of their composition. 
The inspiration of ‘‘Nana” was not 
found in an isolated case, but in the 
‘‘white slave traffic,’”” about which the 
Quai d’Orsay has now tardily begun to 
bestir itself. The inspiration of “‘La 
Débacle ”’ may be found in the archives 
of the War Office of Louis Napoleon, 
in the calamities of Sedan and Metz; 
of ‘‘Paris’”’ in the Panama and Legion 
of Honor scandals and in the double 
careers of certain statesmen—in the 
gilded, glittering life of the French 
capital; of ‘‘Fécondité’”’ in the sta- 
tionary population of France and in the 
stupendous rate of infant mortality; of 
“‘Travail’’ in the economic conditions 
in the Nord, the Pas de Calais, and the 
Loire; of “*Vérité’’ in the Dreyfus 
case; of ‘‘ Justice” in the anti-Semitic 
frenzy which from time to time seems 
to drive all France insane. 

Zola noticed a cancerous growth in 
the society around him, and, like a 
physician in the presence of a desper- 
ate case, he carefully studied the con- 
ditions which produced the malady. 
The novel which followed contained 
his diagnosis and usually the formula 
for cure, 

I love and respect the best there 
is in French life too much to proclaim 
or even to insinuate that the conditions 
described in the novels of Emile Zola 
are dominant conditions. Still, a can- 
did observer must admit that they are, 
at least, conspicuous in ‘contemporary 
French society. Are not the elements 
of these conditions visible in the 
boudoir novel which is so acceptable to 
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Brunetitre et cie., apparently for no 
other reason than that it is un-Zola- 
esque in motive, movement, and con- 
clusion? Whom should we accept as 
being truer to life, the realist who, tak- 
ing the average of human experience, 
shows that death follows a constant 
disregard of nature’s laws—by the in- 
dividual or by the nation,—or the so- 
called literary artist, who deals with 
those zsthetic exceptions to the prin- 
ciple of cause and effect? We are quite 
ready to believe the assertion made by 
the genial and sensible Gaston Des- 
champs to an American audience a year 
ago last spring, that there are faithful 
husbands and wives in France, pure- 
minded children, and a delightful and 
clean home-life, but why do not the 
literary artists of whom M. Brunetiére 
is so proud write about these things? 
Why do they, with the notable excep- 
tion of Ludovic Halévy, deem all 
things tiresome that are not sensual 
and all things inartistic and gross that 
do not alluringly describe marital faith- 
lessness and social degeneracy? These 
are the eternal topics of the French 
popular novel and of the French stage 
to-day, 

If Emile Zola was wrong in his diag- 
noses of national disasters, if he was 
wrong in his analyses of the vices of 
society, why do not M. Brunetiére and 
his friends feelingly demonstrate the 
monstrous error? Making attractive 
what Zola deplores and ignoring his 
material ideals of manhood and woman- 
hood and natural duty is no answer. 

Within the special and narrow limi- 
tations which apparently enclose the 
anti-Zolaists’ definition of ‘‘a French- 
man,” it is very possible that there is 
no room for Emile Zola. It is true 
that he cannot be reckoned with the 
**sons of Noah.” It is true, too, that 
he lacks ‘‘/’esprit gaulois,"’ if that fac- 
ulty consists in turning into ridicule 
the bonds of matrimony and a faith in 
the supreme efficacy of truth, sincerity, 
and justice. What was the spirit that 
animated those thousands of French- 
men, representing almost every phase 
of society, every class of toilers, who 
reverently followed Zola’s coffin to the 
tomb the other day, if it was not to do 
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homage to the memory of a country- 
man who had served them? The 


sophistries of Brunetitre e¢ cze. had no 
place in the hearts of that assembly. 


L'ACADEMIE Fry: 


EMILE ZOLA AND THE ACADEMIE FRANCAISE 
(After a drawing by Aubrey Beardsley) 


But if Zola to the ‘intellectuals ’’ was 
not a Frenchman, he was at least a 
patriot in the broadest modern meaning 
of the word. His was a patriotism 
cast in practical mould. It was neither 
conceived in sentiment nor nurtured 
through tradition. Its foundations 
were laid deep in the bed-rock of fact 
and reason and its gospel of endeavor 
was Life, Love, and Work. In the 
nation, as in the individual, Life and 
the joy of living can alone produce 
peace and health. Love alone can re- 
vive life and perpetuate its finest at- 
tributes. Work alone can make man 
conscious of his debt to humanity and 
eager to repay it. 

But was Zola an artist? . . . 
What is art? 

Karl Otfried Miiller, in his ‘‘ Arche- 
ology of Art,’’ says that art ‘‘is a rep- 
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resentation—that is, an activity—by 
means of which something internal or 
spiritual is revealed to sense. Its only 
object is to represent, and, by its being 
satisfied therewith, it is distinguished 
from all practical activities which are 
directed to some particular purpose of 
external life.” 

This seems to shut out Zola from the 
category of artists for he was never 
satisfied with .mere_ representation. 
But could forensics have moved people 
as his readers have been moved? Could 
forensics have so fathomed and made 
responsive the sympathy of the human 
heart? Zola was more than an artist, 
or rather his work was the highest em- 
bodiment of artistic expression, for 
there is nothing more certain than that 
his pictures would move where total 
ignorance existed as to his motive. In 
him as in Flaubert, “‘fidelity to expres- 
sion and probability of motive became 
the essential conditions of a great 
imaginative literature.’’ He produced 
illusions which carried with them the 
conviction of fact. His influence did 
not end with the emotions but with the 
mind, the intelligence. 

Whether Zola was a moralist or not 
—that is from a French point of view 
—depends upon the characters and the 
milieu selected. The millennium is 
present in his work but its benefits 
must be dearly earned. To the Anglo- 
Saxon mind, however, Zola appeared 
as a moralist of the most material type. 
No insinuations, no vague imaginings, 
no sensuous poetry made the vices he 
analyzed attractive even for the most 
depraved. His morality had that in 
it, as part of itself, the crushing force 
of the destiny from which it sprang and 
to which it was ultimately to return. 

Zola’s whole life was one fierce, elo- 
quent protest against evil and wrong. 
His vehicle of expression was the novel 
and he employed it as it has never been 
employed. His works will live so long 
as, in France or elsewhere, the condi- 
tions which inspired his pen exist. 
After that it will be time to say whether 
they are masterpieces of a great imagi- 
native literature or merely sociological 
and physiological documents. 
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The Apotheosis of Henry James 


By J. P. MOWBRAY 


Mr. HENRY JAMES’S latest book 
may easily wear the distinction of be- 
ing more so than any that preceded it. 
We adjudge it to be the logical ulti- 
mate of that specialization of talent to 
which he has so persistently devoted 
himself. In this sense if in no other it 
is consistent and is obedient to the 
laws of development. To have writ- 
ten any other kind of book would have 
disturbed our faith in the inevitable- 
ness of evolution. It may therefore 
be said that in “‘The Wings of the 
Dove”’ * Mr. James, without allowing 
anybody else to arrive, has come to his 
own, and those of us who for years 
watched him with genuine admiration, 
must concede that in loyal obedience 
to an early determination of talents he 
has now successfully lost himself in the 
ultimate azure of himself. 

We recall with a pensive memory 
that in every new flight he required of 
us larger instruments of observation, 
not that the field of vision grew larger, 
but that the terrestrial light grew less. 
We were not so ill-advised in sidereal 
remoteness as not to know that the 
blazing sun which, in its recessions, 
takes on to our vision the diminished 
importance of an asteroid, may still be 
a blazing sun to other systems. What 
chiefly concerned us was the growing 
unimportance of it to our system. 

The orbit of Mr. James's endowment 
always promised an occultation. It 
was from the start predicable that if 
he held blazingly to his course the early 
light would get beyond even the reach 
of the Lick Observatory. 

Out of sincere respect for receding if 
not for departed worth we have called 
this an apotheosis. We hold reSolutely 
to the belief that there are systems 
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somewhere to which Mr. James is an 
undiminished sun. But they are not 
ours. 

If this similitude appears to be 
forced, in view of the fact that Mr. 
James had less to do with the starry 
realities of an upper world than any 
writer of the Victorian age, we may be 
permitted to drop the figure of a flight 
and come squarely down to a fashion- 
ing.- If Mr. James has achieved in- 
definiteness it is not owing to the 
square of the distance but to the 
yards of fine-spun literary integument 
with which he has enswathed himself. 

What criticism has to say of 
him, when it applies the comparative 
method, must be more or less deferen- 
tial and acknowledge at once that there 
is not less imagination in his last book 
than in his first—indeed, it goes with- 
out saying that there could not be less 
—but there is more of Mr. Henry 
James, which, perhaps, is equivalent to 
saying that the feat of writing the last 
book—to use one of his own felicities 
—‘‘throws a harmonizing blurr”’ over 
the inadequacy of that which is written 
about. 

Time was when this gifted author 
was content to keep his rare personality 
in leash while his personages were talk- 
ing. With a young discretion which 
he has now outgrown, he suffered him- 
self at times to peep and mutter most 
charmingly, always intimating that 
there were other depths that he could 
let us into were he so inclined, and as 
he was not wholly inclined, we forgave 
him. But now we must confess to 
some astonishment at a finite omni- 
presence that insists upon filling the 
stage, and not only pouring its asides 
into every ear but demands that every 
mortal soul of them shall use his patois 
and adopt his idiosyncrasies and carry 
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his broken candy in its mouth not only 
to the utter discomfiture of differences 
but to the unique accomplishment of 
an edulcorated uniformity. 

We enter upon what purports to 
be an ideal path, only to meet the 
accomplished fixity of Mr. James. We 
cannot well get on for the cunning 
barricades of him. When we would 
saunter through his meads of asphodel 
they are tunnelled with subways of Mr. 
James. He is continually present sug- 
gesting deeper and more perplexing 
chasms of Henry James. It does not 
seem to occur to him that in an urgent 
hour like this there is a much more ex- 
peditious and merciful way of accom- 
plishing his purpose than in writing a 
two-volume novel,—and it is to present 
his photographs to the ravening multi- 
tude and let them figure out the two 
volumes for themselves and go their 
ways. 

If we look back to the earlier and 
deeper impressions which Mr. Henry 
James made upon us when he had not 
wholly lost the naiveté of objective ex- 
istence, we shall, perhaps, find lurking 
there a slightly grave fear that Mr. 
Henry James stood in some danger of 
mistaking Mr. Henry James for Life 
itself and was in a fair way of falling 
into the belief that saying things out 
of himself must in time, by mere nim- 
bleness of utterance, come to take the 
place of things themselves. 

One, of course, dislikes to refer to 
this now, because it gives one a rather 
preposterous air of prophecy, seeing 
that “‘The Wings of the Dove” are 
spread before us, and yet, here is Mr. 
Henry James taking 768 pages to say 
things and provoking his admirers to 
ask—not indeed if it were worth while 
to take two volumes to say these things 
—but was it worth while to say them 
at all. As persistent admirers, cling- 
ing still to him through all the progres- 
sive convolutions of his introspective 
genius, we cannot help feeling that it 
is somewhat unkind to sweat our ap- 
preciation to the utmost and tax our 
endurance on his decorated treadmill 
because he insists that it is a chariot. 

In ‘*‘The Wings of the Dove” a 
story is assumed, but the assumption 
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requires a strong effort of faith. The 
ordinary and necessitous ongoing of 
events and the unfolding of character 
in action which we naturally include 
in the invitation of the book, meet con- 
tinually with the obstructing laboratory 
of the chemical Mr. James, joyously 
intent not on getting on, but on dem- 
onstrating to us the infinite divisibility 
of literary matter. We cling resolutely 
to the faith that there zs a story stalled 
somewhere in the labyrinth of Mr. 
James’s bottles and pumps, and that it 
would lumber on somehow if he would 
only consent to stop pumping and 
move a little out of the way. But that 
he never does. How indeed can he, 
when he is himself the story and has 
come to believe that the constructive 
or co-ordinating ability to deal with 
material is of less account than the ex- 
hibition of a superb dexterity in keep- 
ing the material in the air. 

There are, it is true, intelligent minds 
that invariably estimate the excellence 
of a book, a picture, or a symphony, 
by its unintelligibility. It is not that 
they are humble enough to suspect 
that what may be unintelligible to 
them may be clear to others, but that 
the more incomprehensible a thing 
may be to common sense, the more 
uncommon is the sense that assumes 
to know it all, and this order of intelli- 
gence has a tendency to form the tail 
of every comet that excites our wonder 
by its eccentricity, and it is an order 
of intelligence, we regret to say, which 
is more interested in the adroitness of 
the juggler than in the craftsmanship 
of the worker. Moreover, it is this 
resonant kind of intelligence which will 
fall upon the futilities and foibles of 
Mr. James’s latest exploit and declare 
that it must be esoteric art because no- 
body else can understand it. But we 
feel assured that there are other intelli- 
gences of no mean order, who cannot 
scrute the inscrutible in this instan- 
taneous manner; minds that have im- 
bibed with appreciative delight the 
debonair volumes of Brio on Elliptic 
Functions; revelled, let us say, in Neu- 
mann on the Infinitesimal Calculus; 
seized with sportive avidity the whole 
of Calvin’s ‘‘Institutes,’’ and drank in 
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‘‘The Ring and the Book”’ as the bird 
drinks the transparent dew,—but who 
will come to the diluted high-jinks 
of Mr. James’s dialogue baffled and 
abashed at the narrowness of their 
mental grasp. 

It is not within our jurisdiction to 
shut Mr. James out of the domain of 
Art, for there is an art of carving 
cherry-stones and making a pudding in 
a hat, no less than an art which ‘‘car- 
ries on the dream of God” and breathes 
the breath of life into the dust of ro- 
mance so that the children of the par- 
turient imagination live and move and 
have their being among the popula- 
tions of the finite mind as the sons of 
men have inhabited the zones of the 
+ earth. But it does seem to be within 
our privilege to say that the perfection 
to which Mr. James has now brought 
his method is beyond all endurance 
wearisome to the ordinary sanity of 
serious minds which have by actual 
contact with life itself learned humbly 
to estimate its invincible scale of values, 
and such a result presents a question 
of the kind of art and the use that is 
made of it. It is not its deficiency, 
but its superabundance that weighs 
upon us. To go no deeper than this, 
the reader of “‘The Wings of the Dove’’ 
will, we think, suffer from a surfeit of 
Mr. James, 

That he was free to detach himself 
from the complex which we call life 
and make a domain of his own and 
live and breathe in it, no one can dis- 
pute, but when he asks us to follow 
him, the question of art must give 
way to one of oxygen. We are quite 
willing to admit that it is a remarkable 
feat of disembodiment to live and 
flourish in so thin an atmosphere, but 
when it comes to living in it ourselves, 
art will not take the place of lungs. 

To have lived with him even for 
twenty-four hours as we have done, 
not from any irresistible impulse of our 
own, but in obedience to the request 
of the editor of this magazine, invests 
us with a duty if not with a distinction 
that is unique. There are few persons, 
we cannot help feeling, who will under- 
take the flight without the extra wings 
which the editor has furnished, and 
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coming back to the objective world, 
we shall be pardoned if we feel like 
the resuscitated man who, after being 
rolled on a barrel, is expected to reveal 
something of the mysterious midway 
between this and another state of ex- 
istence. Nor is the analogy extrava- 
gant, for we have lived during those 
twenty-four hours in a domain peopled 
only by shades and ruffled only by the 
see-saw of Mr. James’ssubtlety. What 
they were all up to we could by no 
means make out. They seemed to be 
mainly intent on analyzing each other. 
Existence, such as our environment 
had emphasized it, had ceased. All 
the larger springs of action; those 
grandiose rhythms of propulsion and 
attraction; the centrifugal and cen- 
tripetal swing of primal forces; the 
majestic tropical movements of passion ; 
the pressure of inheritance and of duty 
—all were stopped in a pallid inquisi- 
torial equilibrium. 

And all this is very unlike that 
equally mysterious and far more beau- 
tiful borderland which, thanks to the 
creative imagination of literature, we 
always have with us. In this field of 
life, vexed with storm as well as gar- 
landed with beauty, genius has most 
triumphantly walked in imitation of 
the archaic. Father Who took the cool 
of the day for it and Who, seeing that 
His work, once having the inspiration, 
moved and acted and aspired and 
struggled—pronounced it good. 

To that old legend the finite crea- 
tions of imitative man are arbitrarily 
and benignly held. He must inspire 
the dust of his material and the in- 
breathing of the procreant flame must 
people the pages. No device of art 
can make a continual outpulling’ serve 
as a substitute. 

In any examination of genius itself 
that is dealing potentially with the ele- 
ments of humanity, it seems in its best 
estate to have moments when it is no 
longer compelling, but is compelled. 
The mute stuff of story, co-ordinated 
after the fashion of the divine original, 
but with much travail, must somewhere 
in the awakening take on the free will 
of finite creatures and begin to move 
with the impulses or the projection of 
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its inheritance, its appetences, and its 
destiny. How else can it be life than 
by carrying in some measure in its sys- 
tem the energizing predisposition and 
the divine restrictions which. turn life 
into stress and both punish and crown 
it? 

This is the true test of Mr. James’s 
progeny. Do they indeed live and 
move and have their being? Nothing 
can be more beautiful or more won- 
drous in the experience of literary 
genius than that first throb of inde- 
pendence in his assembled vessels of 
clay. They begin to palpitate and as- 
sert themselves in obedience to the 
foreordained canons of creation which 
he has summoned, After that, devel- 
opment takes the place of fiat. He 
can no longer ordain, only gently 
guide, and the great masters of litera- 
ture have thus been surprised in their 
work by the fact so beautifully ex- 
pressed long ago, that a little child 
shall lead them. 

The free movement of duly com- 
missioned human souls is no longer 
enjoyable in the personages who try 
to people Mr. James’s pages. We 
miss not only the complexity but the 
determinism of actual existence—two 
essentials which invariably furnish for 
us in all romantic literature the conflict 
and the web of interest. So com- 
pletely are results submerged in pro- 
cesses that we are sensible of a 
continual protest that this is not life 
but a hypothesis of life formulated 
and worked independently of the thing 
itself to no end, so that what should 
be vitality is content to be vivisection 
and a continual flourish of tools. 

That which assumes to be psycho- 
logic’ wears a phraseologic stress. Its 
constant dependence upon arbitrary 
forms robs it of that naive honesty 
which is always its own best simplicity. 
Nor is the shade of thought when 
finally balanced adverbially between 
colons, determinative of character or 
indicative of purpose. It seems always 
to accomplish its end in behavior. 

Our author has thus reached a per- 
fection of diction which exacts some- 
thing of his own athleticism from the 
reader, who is compelled to leap the 
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five-barred gates of his parentheses at 
every turn if he would keep him in sight, 
And yet, notwithstanding all this show 
of dexterity in arbitrary appliances, 
so averse is the author to action in 
what after all should be the real move- 
ment of things, that the predicates of 
his sentences hang fire as if ashamed 
of themselves, and conclusions run up 
against dashes and breaks as if our per- 
plexity could by any means take the 
place of his deliverance. His generous 
belief that his reader is gifted not only 
with his agility but with a supernatural 
acumen to discover what he means 
without his saying it, is not as pre- 
posterous as his confidence that the 
reader will understand it when he does 
say it, and both these amiable qualities 
of the author sink into insignificance 
by the side of the superhuman faith 
that the reader will think it worth say- 
ing when he has said it. He is so ap- 
prehensive when dealing with one shade 
of thought or emotion that there may 
be other subshades that he will miss 
and that he must clutch as he passes, 
that he frequently produces the effect 
of a painting niggled and teased out 
of all frankness by manipulation, and 
this, as we have already said, belongs 
as a method rather to chemistry than 
to art and takes us back as far as Hah- 
nemann, who, if we mistake not, had a 
theory that there was potency in pound- 
ing. But it must be said at the same 
time that Mr. James's style is in great 
measure the result of his indiscreet ad- 
mirers’ praise, for they have held himand 
incited him to a purely decorative en- 
deavor, applying constantly to his work 
the criteria by which they judged work 
in another field of art, thus convincing 
him that the meaning is of less account 
in literature as well as in painting than 
the treatment. Here we suspect is to 
be found the determining mistake of 
Mr. James. It is that he is trying to 
make articulate speech, which deals 
primarily with ideas, follow the esthetic 
laws of beauty in the treatment of tone 
and color, which do not and cannot 
deal with definite concepts at all. 
Definitive and conclusive expression 
is indeed the corollary of definite pur- 
pose and clear ideas, and to leave a 
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sentence balancing on a ‘“‘two-em’”’ 
dash, as Mr. James frequently does, is 
more apt to betray the evasion of in- 
certitude than the charm of subtlety. 

Unerring precision of statement is 
certainly not as easy of accomplish- 
ment in dealing with the intricacies 
of a self-conscious girl’s gossiping va- 
garies, as in dealing with determina- 
ble facts, but even in this pastime it is 
certainly necessary to be at least in- 
telligible, and Mr. James is certainly 
not intelligible at all times. What, for 
example, does he mean by telling us 
in his opening chapter that Kate Eroy 
has come to see her father in his lodg- 
ings, and is waiting alone, examining 
her heart, her conscience, and her other 
appurtenances, and then telling us: 
‘He [her father] had not come down 
from his room, which she [his daughter, 
waiting alone] knew to be above the 
one they were in’’? 

Here the subtlety surpasses our com- 
prehension—but that iseasy. It defies 
physics, and that is hard. The fact is, 
Mr. James’s pronouns are the most 
American things about him. If they 
have any antecedents they are apt to 
show a democratic indifference for them 
as if they might be social instead of 
being syntactical. On page 207 the 
nominative and the objective waltz to- 
gether indiscriminately, and if you do 
not keep your eye on them with the 
cool scrutiny of .a dowager, there will 
be a mésalliance. Miss Milly in this 
book has more money than she knows 
what to do with. But this is offset by 
more self-consciousness than falls to the 
lot of most real girls. She is oppressed 
by a vague sense that true happiness 
can alone be achieved secretly by kick- 
ing introspectively against the bliss of 
having it. Her own words, wrung 
from her in answer to the anxious ques- 
tion, ‘* What is it you think you have n’t 
got ?’” are: 

“The power to resist the bliss of 
what I have.”’ 

This is plainly an echo of the author’s 
predicament. Milly goes about with 
an unbearable load of happiness, al- 
ways wondering what she “‘was begun 
for,” and never suspecting: that it was 
to turn herself inside out. 
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The insufferable determination of 
all the persons in the book to for- 
swear all peculiarities except those of 
the author, follows them with all his 
conceits and devices of expression. 
For example, he says, on page 416: 
**She suffered, but she could n’t not 
question.” 

It is odd, to say the least, but it is 
an oddity that he cannot keep to him- 
self. ‘“‘Yet,’’ says the travelled and 
refined hero, “‘yet, I could n’t, could I, 
not have come?”’ and the answer of the 
heroine is: *‘No, you could n’t not 
have come.” Then elsewhere we ob- 
serve that Kate “waited as for how 
to say it,’’ as if the author had left 
her any choice, and my lord ‘looked 
exactly as much as usual,”’ and the 
literary lover in wooing Kate (he is a 
newspaper man and an Englishman) 
adopts this style of blandishment: 
**For young persons of a great dis- 
tinction and a very high spirit, we ’re 
a caution”’—a form of dalliance that 
died with Sam Slick. Mr. Densher 
always insists ¢o being a Briton; Lord 
Mark always ‘‘ goes for’’ that which he 
would accept. The lover says, ‘‘I am 
‘gone for you’’’ when he would ac- 
knowledge his passion. They all of 
them insist that ideas like string-beans 
shall be ‘‘in the connection,’’ and we 
learn in one place that Miss Milly will 
execute the incredible feat of paying a 
hundred per cent. ‘‘through her nose.”’ 
When it comes to being spontaneous 
and frisky, Mr. James positively creaks 
and his merriment reminds us of an 
Amherst professor in a cake-walk. 

But these specks taken separately 
are trivial beside the ensemble of them 
in interminable and indeterminate dia- 
logue, where indeed Mr. James seems 
to have reached the fourth dimension 


.of space—dialogue in which the speak- 


ers not only tell us what they think and 
what others think, but what they might 
have thought and did n’t. Sometimes, 
as when Lord Mark has the floor, the 
choppy and spumy ambiguity and pur- 
poselessness of it all puts us to our wits’ 
end for the word that fits it, and not 
having the moral courage to call it 
gibberish we fall back upon our fiery 
friend’s—Mr. Crosland’s—vocabulary, 
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and admit that it must be “*blithering”’ 
—a noble word that, with no rugged cor- 
ners of definition—but such a comfort. 

In trying to form anything like a 
comprehensive estimate of Mr. James’s 
mature work, the effeminacy of it has 
to be counted with. One cannot call 
it virile, and—with the best examples 
still with us—hardly Saxon. In the 
selection of theme he appears to turn 
instinctively to the boudoir side of life, 
and to give himself, with a perspicacity 
and a zest that have been held to be 
characteristic of the other sex, to the 
intricacies of match-making and the 
silken embroideries of scheming dow- 
agers and tender protégés. If there is 
any finesse or delicacy in the treat- 
ment, the merit we suspect is owing to 
the indisposition of a mind to contem- 





plate more rugged aspects of humanity 
and content to loiter with a strange in. 
dustry amid the foibles and fashions of 
mere intellectual coquetry. 

One calls this “‘womanish’’ at some 
risk, at a time when woman, so far as 
literature is concerned, is taking events 
into her own hands, and, armed cap-a- 
pie, is flourishing a sword in her imagi- 
nation and crying lustily,‘* Have at you, 
gentlemen.’ But it is none the less 
true that if we are to preserve the sweet 
tambour work of gentle dames there 
should be room somewhere for the 
delicacy of Mr. Henry James. The 
only question then worth considering 
will be, can he do the work as sweetly 
as Laura Matilda herself could do it if 
she were alive and could use the im- 
proved method ? 
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By GERALD STANLEY LEB 


THE next trait of civilization inter- 
fering with the reading habit (after 
“‘The Dead Level of Intelligence’) is 
at the other end of the paradox. It 
has the appearance of being the exact 
opposite of ““ The Dead Level of Intelli- 
gence.’’ It is found operating in all 
classes of society. ‘ The Dead Level of 
Intelligence,’” when looked at under- 
neath, is more dead than level—that 
is, it is a spiritless level, a mere grading 
down and grading up of appearances. 
In all that pertains to the real knowl- 
edge of the things that we all appear 
to know, greater heights and depths 
of difference in human lives exist to- 
day than in almost any age of the 
world, 

What with machines for hands and 
feet and machines for souls, we have ar- 
rived at such an extraordinary division 
of labor, both of body and mind, that 
people of the same classes are further 
apart than they used to be in different 


classes. Lawyers are as different from 
one another as they used to be from 
ministers and doctors. Every new 
skill we come to, or new subdivision of 
skill, marks the world off into pigeon- 
holes of existence, into huge, hopeless, 
separate divisions of humanity. We 
live in different elements. Some of us 
are monsters of the sea wondering at 
the air, others are air-monsters peering 
into the sea. Some of us live on the 
rim of the earth, and spend all our days 
quarrelling over the crust of it. Some 
of us burrow in it and live under it. 
We are as workers in mines—this wide, 
one-skyed human race of ours. The 
sounds of our voices to one another's 
lives are as though they were not. 
They are the sounds of picks groping 
through rocks, 

It is an axiom of literature that a 
great book cannot be written, in spirit 
at least, except to a whole human race. 
The question with regard to every book 
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that comes to us to-day is:‘*‘ What mine 
shall it be written in?” ‘‘Which pub- 
lic shall it burrow for?’’ There is no 
whole human race. 
longs to the all-life can but be left alone 
with the all-life on the top of the ground 
in the sunlight. The next great book 
that comes shall be let down through 
the shafts to us. The book with even 
a forty-man power in it goes begging 
for readers. The reader with more 
than one-, two-, or three-man power of 
reading scarcely exists. We shall know 
our great book when it comes by the 
fact that crowds of kinds of men will 
flock to paragraphs in it, each crowd 
to its own paragraph. It shall hardly 
reach us (this book with the forty-man 
power in it) until it has been broken up 
into fortieths of itself. When it has 
been written over enough, — broken 
into forty books by forty men, none of 
them on speaking terms with each 
other,—it shall be recognized as a 
great book. 

It is safe to say, in this day of selected 
careers, that any young man who shall 
deliberately set out at the beginning of 
his life to be interested, at any expense 
and at all hazards, in everything, in 
twenty or thirty years will have the 
field entirely to himself. It is true that 
he will run the risk that such a man al- 
ways runs, in the eyes of the world, of 
being either a fool or a seer—a fool if he 
scatters himself into everything, a seer 
if he masses everything into himself. 
He will have a monopoly of the uni- 
verse, of the greatest force there is in 
it, the combining and melting and fus- 
ing force that brings all men and all 
ideas together, making the race one—a 
force which is the chief characteristic 
of every great period and of every great 
character history has known. 

Reading resolves itself, sooner or 
later, into two elements in the reader’s 
mind: 

(1) Tables of facts. 

(2) Feelings about the facts. 

If men were capable of becoming in- 
finite by sitting in a library long 
enough, the reading problem is one 
that would promptly take care of itself. 
There is no front or side door to the 
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A book that be-- 


infinite—it is all doors; and if sitting 
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in a library long enough would do it, 
one could read one’s way into the infi- 
nite as easily as into anything else. 
One could hardly miss it. One could 
begin anywhere. Everything leads to 
the same thing and the same thing 
leads to everything. There would be 
but one thing to do—proceed at once 
to read all the facts and have all the 
feelings about the facts and enjoy them 
forever. 

Inasmuch as we are not infinite, how- 
ever, and for the time being some men 
are greater and some less, the man who 
can get the greatest amount of feeling 
out of the greatest variety of facts is 
the greatest and most educated man. 
The purpose of education in books is to 
make every man as near to this great 
man as he can be made to be. The 
central motive of education lies in the 
question: ‘‘In what spirit, and by what 
methods, have the greatest men in the 
world been able to be the greatest men 
in the world—that is, by the training of 
what powers and in what manner is 
a man enabled to have the greatest 
amount of feelings about the greatest 
variety of facts?”’ 

Great men without exception have 
had to contend with the same difficul- 
ties that all others are obliged to con- 
tend with. On the one hand, an infinite 
number of facts and an infinite number 
of feelings to have about the facts—on 
the other, a finite being with a limited 
amount of power to learn his infinite 
facts with, and a limited number of 
years to have his infinite feelings in. 
It is obvious that in getting as many of 
the infinite facts and in having as many 
of the infinite feelings as they do, great 
men must employ some principle of 
economy that common and less natural 
men are apt to overlook. 

There are two main principles of 
economy in the acquiring of knowledge. 
One of these may be called the scien- 
tific principle of economy, and the 
other the human and artistic. It is the 


special business of the scientist to know 
all the facts that can possibly be known 
about his particular subject. Inasmuch 
as he is obliged to know these facts 
himself and inferred facts are not al- 
lowed to him, his principle of economy 
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is to cut his mind off from all facts in 
the universe that do not bear on his 
particular subject. 

It is the special business of the artist, 
on the other hand, to live where he 
overlooks the universe, where he can 
select all facts from all parts of it that 
he can use and enjoy, or make over into 
something that others can use and enjoy. 

The main difference between the 
scientific and the artistic method of se- 
lection is that the scientist does his 
selecting all at once at the beginning 
of his career and the artist makes 
selecting the entire business of every 
moment of his life. It is the difference 
between living a life with one door and 
a life that is all doors. The scientist 
selects by partitioning the universe 
into topics. Having selected his 
specialty he develops it by walling 
himself in with it, and by walling the 
rest of the universe. out. The artist, 
having selected his specialty, develops 
it by letting all of the universe in. His 
life is a cross-section of the universe. 
The spirit of the whole of it—some- 
thing of everything in it—is represented 
in everything he does. He produces an 
eternal result by massing the infinite 
and eternal into the result. He suc- 
ceeds by bringing the universe to a 
point, by accumulating out of all things 
—himself. The scientist produces re- 
sults by dividing the universe, and by 
subdividing himself. Unless he is a 
very great scientist, he accepts it as the 
logic of his method that he should do 
this. His individual results are profess- 
edly small results, and he makes him- 
self small to get them. 

All questions with regard to the read- 
ing habit narrow themselves down at 
last to one: ‘‘Is the Book to be divided 
for the Man, or is the Man to be 
divided for the Book? Shall a man so 


read as to lose himself in his subject, 
or shall he so read that his subject shall 
lose itself in him?—become a part of 
him?”* : 

It is the first law of culture in the 
highest sense that it begins and ends 
with the fact that a man is a man. 
Teaching a man the fact that he can be 
a greater man, is the shortest way and 
the only possible way of teaching him 
other facts. It is only by being a 
greater man that he can be made to see 
the other facts. All that is true in cul- 
ture strikes both ways. It strikes in 
and makes a man mean something, and 
having made the man—the main fact— 
mean something, it strikes out through 
the man and makes all other facts mean 
something. It makes new facts and 
old facts as good as new. It makes new 
worlds. All attempts to make a whole 
world without whole men to make it 
out of, are vain attempts. The Science 
that attempts to build a civilization, in 
this twentieth century, by subdividing 
such men as we already have, mocks 
itself. 

It is obvious that, whatever may be 
its dangers, the topical or scientific 
point of view in knowledge is one that 
the human race is not going to get 
along without, if it is to master the 
House it lives in. It is also obvious 
that the human or artistic point of 
view in knowledge is one that it is not 
going to get along without, if the. 
House is to continue to have men 
living in it. 

The great question before modern 
educators, is—the topical point of view 
and the artistic point of view both 
being necessary,—How shall a man 
contrive, in the present crowding of the 
world, to read with both? Is there 
any principle in reading that fuses them 
both? And if there is, what is it? 




































































SIGNORA ELEONORA DUSE 
(After a copyright photo. by Aimé Dupont) 











Eleonora Duse 
By WALTER LITTLEFIELD 


CONFIRMED 
habit among 
dramatic critics 
is to compare 
the art of Duse 
with that of 
Bernhardt. 
This is usually 
done at the ex- 
pense of the lat- 

It is so very easy to praise the 





ter. 
infinite at the expense of the finite. 
The elements of the French artist’s art 
form the histrionic constitution of the 
Théatre Frangais. She gives expression 
to this constitution in the most com- 


plete manner possible. The elements 
of Duse’s art are not capable of scien- 
tific analysis beyond her stage manner, 
for her ultimate expression is one thing 
to-day and another thing to-morrow, 
and still something else next week. 
The general observation that Bernhardt 
appeals to the intellect while Duse 
moves the heart, the soul, is, at the 
same time a conviction and a confes- 
sion. 

According to Signor Rasi’s little 
book, ‘*La Duse,’”’ written with much 
sympathy and enthusiasm, it does not 
appear that, beyond the mere rudi- 
ments of dramatic technique, Duse 
owes anything to any school or method. 
Her love for the stage, her respect for 
her art, and her absorbing passion to 
interpret the works of masters are the 


natural results of atavism coupled with 
the influence of environment. For 
generations her father’s family had 
earned its living on the stage. In the 
little town of Chioggio, near Venice, 
there is a street called Calle Duse, 
named after a comedian famous in his 
time. But neither love for the stage, 
nor respect for dramatic art, nor, yet 
again, reverence for great playwrights 
sufficiently explain the genius of La 
Duse. Behind all, at the foundation 
of all, is an almost superhuman capacity 
to merge one’s individuality into that 
of the varied characters assumed—not 
to act but to be. 

M. Coquelin once told me that one 
of his earliest successes was in a little 
sketch called ‘‘Frédéric le Grand.” 
Arrayed in the uniform of the royal 
protector of Voltaire, he paced his 
chamber day after day, studied plans 
of campaigns, and gradually, by the 
power of visualization, evoked into ex- 
istence the surroundings and personnel 
of the Prussian Court. When making 
his entrance upon the stage he passed 
between two sentinels. He regarded 
them with a quick, searching glance 
and thought as his eye turned from one 
to the other: ‘* You will certainly get 
the cross, some day. And you must 
be more precise in saluting.” The 
audience applauded, although Coquelin 
was then unknown, and not a word had 
been spoken. This was great acting. 
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Its success lay in the 
fact that the Frederick 
the Great of tradition 
and history had been 
recognized. The per- 
ception of the audi- 
ence was flattered, and, 
with the vanity of rec- 
ognition, it gave the 
only natural response. 
The success of Duse as 
Cosette at the age of 
four; as the Francesca 
of Silvio Pellico, at the 
age of twelve; as Pa- 
mela, as Dofia Sol, as 
Ophelia at the age of 
fourteen cannot be ac- 
counted for in that way. 
The genius to imitate 
added to an_ infinite 
grace and charm of 
personality simply cap- 
tivated her impression- 
able Italian audiences 
of the day. That was 
all. 

Then came years of 
suffering, of sadness, 
of adventure, each in- 
cident of which taught 
her to know life. Each 
impression made upon 
her heart and brain 
by her own experience 
was retained and con- 
centrated until-it only 
remained for a new réle 
to revive the past and 
experience again the 
joy or agony of that 
past before an audi- 
ence. This was the 
Duse whom Turin and 
Rome and Milan knew 
in 1881. As time went 
on, revived and accent- 
uated actuality con- 
tinued to drive out 
mere theatric acting. 
the rules of histrionic 
art gave place to nat- 
ural, human impulses, 
which, while preserv- 
SIGNORA DUSE IN “LA CITTA MORTA ” ing the stage perspec- 
tive added vitality to 
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Eleonora Duse 


the representation. At 
length there shone forth 
the Duse whom we 
know with her consum- 
mate gift of producing, 
not the reality, but an 
illusion of the reality— 
a spiritual force which 
springs not from art but 
from life. 

As Signora Duse has 
formerly appeared in 
this country with the 
plain costumes and 
cheap stage fixtures of 
a travelling Italian com- 
pany, it has been said 
that fine robes and 
handsome scenery ‘were 
in poor accord with her 
art, and that it was her 
wish to ignore all things 
but the character pro- 
duced through her own 
personality. This is 
nonsense, It is true 
that for her, her art 
unassisted comes first. 
The picture she con- 
cerns herself with. 
She leaves the frame to 
others. But there is no 
doubt that she fully 
aj preciates the auxili- 
ary value of the frame 
when she has it within 
her power to make it 
worthy of the picture. 
This she has been able 
to do in recent years 
And we shall probably 
see something of La 
Duse as a virtuosa 
stage manager during 
her present visit. 

Another fallacy is | 
also likely to be. cor- 
rected On previous | 
visits to this country | 
it has seemed that the | 
Italian actress was not | 
entirely free from the | 
vanity of our own stars 
in subordinating the 
action ofthe playtoher — SIGNORA DUSE IN “LA CITTA MORTA” 
own scenes. This cus- 
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tom, on Signora Duse’s part, has 
aroused no adverse criticism here, for 
it is expected of and admired in a star. 
But she has none of the vanity of the 
American star, nor would she, except 
from a stern sense of duty toward her 
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Her principal representations this fall 
will be ‘‘La Giaconda,’’ ‘‘La Citta 
Morta,”’ and ‘‘Francesca da Rimini,”’ 
all by Gabriele d’Annunzio. She re- 
cently wrote to a friend that she had 
determined to devote the rest of her 


SIGNORA DUSE 


author, attempt to dominate every 


scene in which she appears. Hereto- 
fore she has been obliged to ‘‘hold the 
centre”’ owing to the notorious in- 
adequacy of her support. With her 
it has been a necessity and not a whim 
of vanity, as it is with others. It isa 
necessity, however, that is not likely 
to arise again. 


life upon the stage to the works of this 
author. So far Americans know him 
chiefly as a poet and novelist. Para- 
doxical as it may seem, the general 
opinion of him in Italy is in curious 
accord with the estimate of him abroad. 
To a small group of décadent admirers 
he is revered as the embodiment of the 
finest expression of modern literature. 





Eleonora Duse 


SCENE FROM “ FRANCESCA DA RIMINI” 


The average Italian, however, while 
admiring his power to give to Italian 
words their fullest harmony, looks upon 
him as the high-priest of sensualists, as 
a man who prostitutes a God -given gift 
of language to the basest cravings of 
human nature. Personally he is ego- 
tistical beyond endurance. In_ his 
writings his heroes re-enact with lustre 
and poetry the actual episodes of his 
own selfish and passionate life. Each 
of his plays has been poorer than the 
last, with long-winded yet often bril- 
liant and eloquent speeches, full of 
imagery and poetry, but utterly devoid 
of real dramatic action. The lines 
of his heroines, however, have been 
spoken by La Duse, and that has 
sufficed to gain the succds d’estime. 
But even this was denied last winter 
by a Roman audience to ‘‘ Francesca 
da Rimini.’’ 

It may be asked, How can Duse, who 
has proclaimed her adoration of Goethe, 
of Shakespeare, and of the great French 
classical dramatists, consent to read 


poetry on the stage in costume and walk 
through situations in which dramatic 
action is conspicuous by its absence? 
The answer is partly personal and partly 
professional. She has utter, unreason- 
ing faith in the genius of d’Annunzio, 
while the poetry in which his lines are 
clothed seems to respond to all the 
vague, haunting cravings of her own 
insatiable nature. Its words fall in 
rich, subtile, melodious cadence from 
her lips. Its spirit is alive with the 
spirit of the Italy of romance and pas- 
sion. Its meaning conjures up from 
the depths of her heart the ghosts of 
the past, upon whose sepulchral forms 
she exhales the breath of life and love 
from her own inexhaustible store. 
Whatever feminine idiosyncrasies 
Eleonora Duse may possess, those 
usually characteristic of actresses are 
not among them. To be sure she has, 
as I have said, boundless enthusiasm 
for her art, but it seems to be a rational 
enthusiasm and one entirely free from 
a consciousness of her own genius. 
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Leaving the theatre, her magnetism 
falls from her like a cloak, and on any 
subject but the works of her favorite 
dramatists she speaks with moderate 


Photo by 
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those of her own home. — On entering 
her dressing-room, she assumes an 
eager, nervous air—one full of expec- 
tation,— like a chételaine who is pre- 


SIGNORA DUSE IN ‘‘FRANCESCA DA RIMINI”? 


intelligence and with no particular in- 
terest. Only the dimly glowing lustre 
of her fathomless eyes prevents her from 
being regarded as a woman of com- 
mon place with few concerns beyond 


paring for many guests, and who by 
long experience knows the value of in- 
telligent servants and the philosophy 
of never doing for one’s self what can 


be done by others. While dressing, 















Eleonora Duse 








she silently goes over her lines and 
none of her servants is allowed to speak 
a word. She has two cameriere so that 
she is arrayed as one might robe the 
pliable, inanimate form of a painter’s 
lay figure. 

At rehearsal, she speaks her lines in 
a low, monotonous voice while her eyes 
sweep the stage to see that the actors 
are at their posts and that the scene is 
properly set. Here she gives directions 
like a forewoman in a large millinery 
establishment, calling the stage carpen- 
ter, or the electrician, or the prompter 
to her side as she has orders to give. 
Her word is law except when Signor 
d’Annunzio’s plays are in rehearsal; 
then she leaves the command of the 
stage to him and becomes like any one 
else in the company. 





American theatre-goers should note 
her well as Francesca, for in the 
d’Annunzio rendering of the famous 
tragedy of love and blood in the /re- 
cento an attempt has been made to 
produce an elaborate and detailed 
copy of the times. The costumes and 
architecture are correctly Byzantine 
and not Renaissance, while the whole 
atmosphere of the piece, the dialogue 
and situations, are the quintessence of 
poetic realism. In this piece, the 
genius of the actress consists in so 
animating the exact, lifelike but life- 
less pictures that the imagination of 
the audience may be kindled, and the 
emotions moved, not because of the 
author’s realism but in spite of it, and 
through the illusion of character pic- 
tured by a woful, wonderful woman. 
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THE SITE OF GOLDEN HILL 


Literary Landmarks of New York 


By CHARLES HEMSTREET 
FIFTH PAPER 


STRETCHING from Broadway towards 


the east, starting from the ivy-covered 
walls of the Chapel of St. Paul—here 
lay the scenes of Washington Irving’s 
childhood. Golden Hill was the name 
given to this district, long before Irving 
was born; called so because of its gold- 
en appearance in the autumn days. 
It was a wondrously beautiful place, 
and set squarely upon the hill-top was 
an Inn that, in the days of the Revo- 
lution, came to be a meeting-place for 
patriots. Even now, when the glories 
of Golden Hill seem quite forgotten, 
there are those who love to walk its 
crowded ways, and who firmly believe 
that it came by its name in prophecy 
of the golden flower of literature one 
day to be born close by it. 

The lane that once had its course up 
the grain-covered hill is there yet; now, 
a crowded, dismal thoroughfare bearing 
the name of William Street. It is well 
to start with this old lane, partly be- 
cause it is the oldest street in the Gold- 
en Hill district, and partly because 
the Golden Hill Inn of old still stands 
upon it: a squatty building built of 
narrow bricks that were brought from 
Holland, with a tall chimney like none 
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of its neighbors; a venerable house full 
of cracks and crevices, carved mantels, 
open fireplaces, wide doorways; made 
over to conform to modern business 
ideas, but not conforming to these very 
well; painted and patched up to look 
new, but looking quite its age to any 
one with half an eye for architecture. 
Almost opposite this Inn of Golden 
Hill, midway of the block between 
Fulton and John streets, there stood 
in the year 1783 a quaint little two- 
storied dwelling with high-backed roof. 
One morning the patrons of the Inn 
had a bit to gossip about. It was a 
year for gossip anyway, for the War of 
the Revolution was near its close. The 
talk was of a child that had been born 
to the Irving family over the way, and 
who was to be called Washington in 
honor of the man so well named the 
“Father of his Country.’’ Before an- 
other year the Irving family moved 
into a house next to the Inn on the 
north and separated from it only by a 
garden. In this house Washington 
Irving spent his youth. Close by he 
was baptized, in the Chapel of St. 
George. The chapel is gone now, but 
where Beekman Street crosses Cliff, on 
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WHERE IRVING WAS BAPTIZED 


the front of a building appear in raised 
letters the words ‘‘St. George Build- 
ing,’’ that show the spot where it once 
stood. 

Not far off is the place where the 
John Street Theatre was, where Irving 
went with his friend James K. Pauld- 
ing, who was himself to make a name 
in the literature of the city. Irving’s 
parents were not given to theatre-go- 
ing, but Irving, when the family prayers 
had been said and he had been sent to 
bed, ofttimes crept out of the gable 
window, slid down the slanting roof, 
dropped to the ground, and stole away. 
He went, just as now following in his 
footsteps you can go, past the old Inn, 
around the next corner where, on a 
house wall, is a tablet reciting the de- 
parted glories of Golden Hill, then on 
a few steps until you reach, close by 
Broadway, a dreary arcade. Walk 
through the arcade and you will find it 
heavy with the sounds of workmen and 





machines. The arcade was a covered 
way leading to the playhouse, and is 
all that remains of the theatre. 

Two minutes’ walk away in Ann 
Street, was Mrs. Ann Kilmaster’s 
school, where Irving studied. Ann 
Street is only three blocks long and 
far from an inviting spot at any point, 
but here, in the last block of its length, 
it dwindles to half the width it had in 
starting. 

A score of steps from the school, at 
the northwest corner of Ann Street and 
William, Irving lived with his mother 
after his father’s death. The house is 
no longer there, but there is one just 
like it five houses farther along William 
Street, that stood there in Irving’s 
time. 

In the Ann Street house, when he 
was a law clerk, he did his first writing, 
the sketches signed ‘‘Jonathan Old- 
style,’’ and published in the Morning 
Chronicle, which was conducted by his 
brother Peter. From this house, when 
still a lad, he loved to wander down the 
streets that stretched over the eastern 
slope of Golden Hill, and spent hours 


on the piers watching the ships loading 
and unloading, dreaming of the foreign 
ports where they had touched, hoping 
that he might one day see the shores 


of those far-away lands. For even in 
his boyhood the longing for travel was 
strong upon him. 

He was still a law clerk, and still liv- 
ing in this Ann Street house, when he 
sat in an upper room with his brother 
William and James K. Paulding, and 
they planned a magazine of their own. 
They went to see David Longworth, 
the printer, in his shop beside the Park 
Theatre,—‘‘ Dusky Davie”’ they called 
him, after a song that was popular at 
the time,—and after many conferences 
and much secret doing, the three strip- 
ling writers started the sparkling Sa/- 
magundi on its way, with the avowed 
purpose “‘to instruct the young, re- 
form the old, correct the town, and 
castigate the age.’’ Paulding was the 
‘‘Launcelot Langstaff ’’ of the publica- 
tion, and William Irving was “‘ Pindar 
Cockloft” the poet. 

To the west of Golden Hill, Cort- 
landt Street extends to the river. In 
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“ DOWN BROADWAY PAST BOWLING GREEN” 


a house on that street close by Broad- 
way, the three writers of Salmagundi 
spent much time at the home of the 
Fairlie sisters. There lived Mary Fair- 
lie, known to Salmagundi readers as 
‘‘Sophia Sparkle,’’ and who married 
Cooper, the tragic actor. 

In the Ann Street house, most of the 
‘‘Knickerbocker History of New York”’ 
was written. Washington Irving and 
his brother Peter were to write it as an 
extravagant burlesque on Dr. Samuel 
Mitchill’s ‘‘Picture of New York,’’ 
then a very popular and learned work. 
But Peter Irving was forced to Europe 
by ill health in 1808, and Washington 
settled down to the history, changing 
its planand scope. Ten minutes’ walk 
to the north of where Irving lived in 
Ann Street, is a little park—a green 
spot that has taken the place of the 
squalid Mulberry Bend slum. In Mul- 
berry Street opposite the park was the 
location of the imaginary Independent 
Columbian Hotel where Dietrich 
Knickerbocker was supposed to have 
lived, and left his manuscript in pay- 
ment of his board bill. . 

But by far the most important house 
connected with this part of Irving’s 
life is gone now. This was in Broad- 
way where Leonard Street now crosses. 
A square house of many rooms, indeed 


it was a mansion in the city of 1809. 
Here lived Josiah Ogden Hoffman, the 
protector of the youthful author, in 


WASHINGTON IRVING 
(From the drawing made by Vanderlyn in Paris, 1805) 
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is a gloomy-enough place to look upon now, 
darkened by the elevated railroad and overrun 
with hoards of noisy children and tenement 
dwellers; a strange spot to look for memories 
of the gentle-hearted Irving. 

When Irving left New York in 1815, it was 
with no intention of remaining away any length 
of time. In England he wrote ‘‘Rip Van 
Winkle,” though he had never been in the 
Catskills, where the scene of his classic lay. 
In Paris he met John Howard Payne, and the 
two worked together, in the Rue Richelieu, 
adapting French plays to English representa- 
tion—but this partnership came to little. He 
went to Spain and there, while writing the 
‘“‘Life and Voyages of Columbus,” he met a 
young man then fitting himself by travel to 
enter on the duties of Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages in Bowdoin College. This was Henry 


WASHINGTON IRVING W. Longfellow, unknown then- as a poet. 


whose office Irving came by his law 
training. In the Hoffman mansion, 
Irving courted Matilda Hoffman, the 
lawyer’s fair daughter; here he saw her 
sicken and grow more feeble day by 
day; here she died, and so ended the 
romance of his life. He never men- 
tioned her name in after days and could 
not bear to hear it spoken. But she 
lived in his memory, and he never mar- 
ried. In the depths of his seclusion, 
during the first months of his sorrow, 
he finished the ‘‘History.’’ But his 
heart was not in the laughter of the 
book, and he made joy for others out of 
his own sorrow. 

Two years after this, Irving was liv- 
ing beside the Bowling Green, at 16 
Broadway, with his friend, Henry Bre- 
voort, at the house of Mrs. Ryckman. 
While here he edited the Analectic 
Magazine. From here he often strolled 
up Broadway as far as Cortlandt Street, 
to dine at the house of Jane Renwick, 
then passing her widowhood in the 
city. Her son became the Professor 
James Renwick of Columbia College. 
It was she of whom Burns sang as 
**The Blue-Eyed Lassie.’’ 

Still another house knew the Irving 
of early days, the boarding house of 
Mrs. Brandish, at Greenwich and Rec- 
tor streets, where he went from Bowl- 
ing Green. It was a pretty brick 
building on a quiet street then, but it 


While in Spain, Irving occupied the 
Governor’s quarters in the Alhambra, 
an otherwise deserted palace, abiding 
there in a kind of Oriental dream, and 
living over in imagination the ‘‘Con- 
quest of Granada.’’ Back in London 


again as Secretary of the Legation to 
the Court of St. James, he arranged his 


material for the ‘‘ Voyages of the Com- 
panions of Columbus ’’ and half adozen 
other works. Then, after seventeen 
years of wandering, he returned to his 
native city. 

Although he tells us that his heart 
throbbed at sight of New York, and 
that in all his travels he had seen no 
place that caused such a thrill of joy, 
it was no longer the city of his youth. 
He hed left a town of one hundred 
thousand people and found a city of 
two hundred thousand. The compan- 
ions of his youth had grown to be men, 
and many of them were renowned in 
literature and business life. He found 
streets grown long out of all remem- 
brance, houses tall beyond all knowing, 
strangers who knew him simply as a 
name. He found many silent graves 
where he had left blooming youth. 
But for all this there were many ready 
and anxious to do him honor. 

A few steps beyond Trinity church- 
yard on Broadway is a narrow thor- 
oughfare called Thames Street. It is 
easy to be found and beside it is a tall 
building on which is a tablet relating 
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how the Burns’s Coffee House once 
stood on the spot. This had been a 
mansion built by Etienne De Lancey, 
a Huguenot noble, and Thames Street 
was the carriage way that led to the 
door. In this Coffee House the mer- 
chants of the city signed the Non- 
Importation Agreement in the days 
before the Revolution. 

When Irving returned to the city the 
Coffee House was gone, and on its site 
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New York is filled with the memory of 
Irving. This is a bit of ground on the 
east side of the city, a point of land 
stretching out into the river. Here 
of all places the spirit of Irving still 
lingers, for here of all places it is less 
changed in appearance since his feet 
trod the ground. In Irving’s day it 
was a stretch of countryside with sum- 
mer houses of the wealthy at long dis- 
tances facing the river. Now, though 


THE HOUSE OF ASTOR WHERE IRVING WROTE “ASTORIA ” 


was the City Hotel, the chief hostelry 
of the city. Here the chief citizens 
gathered and a banquet was held and 
all honor paid to the “‘illustrious guest, 
thrice welcome to his native city.” 

From the site of this old house, it is 
a pleasant walk down Broadway, past 
the Bowling Green to Bridge Street, 
where, at No. 3, Irving, after his re- 
turn, went to live with his brother 
Ebenezer, who had been the Captain 
Greatheart of ‘‘Cockloft Hall.’’ Here, 
in this home, Irving spent many happy 
days. It wascalled by him ‘‘the family 
hive,” for it was always filled to over- 
flowing with relatives. 

But one place above all others in 


the city has encompassed it, there is 
still left the one green spot by the 
riverside beyond 88th Street. The 
East River Park they call it, and there 
are rough stone steps leading to the 
waterside, winding paths and overhang- 
ing trees—the trees that Irving stood 
beneath. And there, across the stretch 
of water, is Hell Gate, its tempestuous 
waters tamed by the hand of man, but 
nevertheless the same Hell Gate that 
Irving looked upon and that Irving 
wrote about. Part of this park was 
the grounds of John Jacob Astor, the 
friend of Irving. His house stood be- 
yond the park, where 88th Street now 
touches East End Avenue,—a square 
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two-story frame dwelling of Colonial 
type, painted white, with deep veranda, 
wide halls, and spacious rooms; set high 


upon a hill, backed by a forest of 
towering trees, and fronted by a vast 
lawn stretching by gentle slope to the 
cliff at the riverside. Here Irving was 
a guest, and wrote ‘‘Astoria,”’ telling 
of Astor's settlement on the Columbia 
River and of scenes beyond the Rock- 
ies; here he met Captain Bonneville 
and his friends, and the journals of the 
one and thrilling tales of the other gave 
material for ‘‘The Adventures of Cap- 
tain Bonneville.’’ 

The house of Astor is gone now, but 
within the limits of this park still stands 
the home of Gracie, the merchant, 
where Irving was a constant visitor, 
and where, in the rooms given over to 
stranger hands, still linger memories of 
Paulding and Halleck, Bancroft and 
Drake, and a host of others. 

It was while working on ‘‘ Astoria’’ 
that Irving began the building of Wol- 
fert’s Roost, the Van Tassel house of 
the “‘Legend of Sleepy Hollow,’’ on 
that delightful spot on the Hudson 
which in the first days of Irving’s resi- 
dence there was called Dearman. In 
aftertime the name was changed to 


Irvington, in his honor, and Wolfert’s 
Roost, in honor of the glorious country, 
became Sunnyside. It is Sunnyside to 
this day, altered by additions made in 
the intervening years, but. still the 
house of Irving; and the ivy clinging 
to its walls has sprung from a root 
taken from the ruins of Scott’s ‘‘fair 
Melrose’’ and planted where it now 
grows by the friendly hand of Jane 
Renwick. 

On the corner of 17th Street and 
Irving Place (a thoroughfare to which 
his memory gave a name), late in life, 
Irving lived betimes. Here was once 
the home of John T. Irving, a nephew 
of the author. It is a sturdy house 
still, and looks as youthful as its neigh- 
bors that were built many a day after 
it. Then it stood quite alone in a 
stretch of country. From the windows 
of the large room on the ground floor, 
Irving could see the waters of the East 
River. In this room he wrote portions 
of ‘‘Oliver Goldsmith,”’ parts, too, of 
the ‘Life of Mahomet,’’ and arranged 
the notes of what was to be his last 
book—‘‘ The Life of Washington.”’ 

But his real home was Sunnyside, 
and there, in the year 1859, when he 
was seventy-six years old, he died. 





| Carmen d’Assilva 
The Youngest Dramatic Author in the World 


By GRACE CORNEAU 


AS a rule, save in a musical way, in- 
fant prodigies are far from interesting. 
Indeed, one rather dreads the preco- 
cious child. -The case of little Carmen 
d’Assilva,* the youngest of French 
dramatic writers, however, is quite dif- 
ferent, and, when one has read or 
listened to even a few extracts of her 
works, one is charmed with the child’s 
talent and, I must confess, rather at a 
loss to explain the phenomenon. 

Public attention in Paris was first at- 
tracted to Mademoiselle Chammoynat, 
the real name of the young writer, at 
the Exposition of Women’s Arts and 
Trades, when she acted one of her own 
monologues, displaying as much talent 
as an actress as she did as a writer. 

Although new to the public, Carmen 
d’Assilva, as she calls herself, had al- 
ready been presented the year before 
to Victorien Sardou, president of the 
Society of Dramatic Authors of France, 
as a candidate for the association. She 
was then only nine years old, but had 
already written a number of little plays. 
After talking with her, examining her 
manuscripts, and hearing her declaim 
some of them, turning towards his con- 
Sréres, eagerly interested in his decision, 
the eminent play-writer exclaimed: 

“Gentlemen, this is certainly the 
youngest dramatic author in the 
world!’’ and her admission as adherent 
of the Society of Dramatic Authors 
was accepted, while her birth certifi- 
cate, dated March 5, 1892, was care- 
fully put away in the archives of the 
association. . 


* See page 397. 
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While on her father’s side little Car- 
men is a descendant of Benjamin 
Franklin, she is the daughter ofa 
French naval officer and through both 
parents belongs to excellent French 
families. “She speaks and writes Eng- 
lish like a native, an advantage which 
permitted her at seven years of age to 
appear in England and to obtain a 
hearing from Queen Victoria, who was 
much interested in her. 

A little while after this first royal ap- 
pearance Mademoiselle d’Assilva was 
presented to the King of Belgium, 
who, after hearing several of her mono- 
logues, declared that he was stupefied 
by her talent. 

Her aptitude for the stage is almost 
as great as her literary genius, and Sarah 
Bernhardt, Mounet-Sully, and Jules 
Claretie, who have all heard her, predict 
a bright future for her in dramatic art 
should she’ choose it as a profession, 
while her professor, Monsieur de Fer- 
audy, of the Comédie Francaise, whose 
opportunities for sounding her talent 
have been exceptional, says he is often 
quite taken back when he realizes it is 
a child of ten before him and not a 
woman as her art seems to indicate. 

**During a rehearsal,’’ de Feraudy 
told me, ‘‘she will sometimes abruptly 
stop in the middle of a phrase and dis- 
cuss the exact bearing of a word, often 
adding or correcting the manuscript to 
obtain a better effect. . . .° In- 
deed, I may say that I feel more as if I 
were receiving the corrections than giv- 
ing them.”’ 
was rather surprised upon seeing 
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note that there was nothing of the 
*‘prodigy’’ in her appearance. She 
looks a healthy, well-grown girl of ten, 
perhaps eleven years, with large dark 
eyes and masses of curling hair tum- 
bling over her face and shoulders. She 
is quite conscious of her childish ap- 
pearance, and to dominate the situa- 
tion when she recites or acts out her 
monologues she wears a pair of espe- 
cially made high-heeled shoes to give 
her a taller appearance. 

As neither her father nor her mother 
has ever been connected with literature 
of any kind the young writer’s talent 
is not hereditary, as might be supposed. 


When quite a little girl [says her mother], no one 
would have suspected she would develop so rapidly 
in an intellectual way, for she never spoke a word 
until she was four years old. As soon, however, as 
she did commence to talk she at once manifested 
extraordinary precocity, learned to read and write 
with remarkable rapidity, and almost at once to 
compose, 


When she speaks, Mademoiselle 
d’ Assilva’s eyes light up with an un- 
usually penetrating expression. She 
seems to be seeking an impression—her 
face, rather pale, hardens as she talks 
—and at such a moment one feels no 
longer in presence of a child, but in 
that of a woman who already knows 
the world and the good and bad in it. 
Her voice has a grave note about it and 
she speaks with studied precision, 
especially when discussing her birth- 
place, Paris, which she sums up in gen- 
eral as abominable. 

The subjects of her monologues are 
all serious and call for a certain cyni- 
cism, which she seems to possess in a 
rather pronounced degree. 

“I am always working up plots and 
situations,”’ she told me. 

**But how can you write upon such 
a subject as ‘When Love Holds Us’?” 
I asked. 

““One only has to make use of one’s 
impressions,’’ she replied, quite loftily, 
and I was lost in conjecture as to what 
could be passing in the mind of this 
ten-year-old baby who already had her 
own impressions upon love when ‘it 
holds us. 
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She is exceedingly proud of the fact 
that her works have already brought 
her in twenty dollars, and when com- 
plimented upon so happy a result re- 
plied with astonishing assurance: 

“But I will make a great deal more 
money than that,” and I feel sure she 
will, for she possesses the go-ahead 
symptoms as well as talent. She has 
already commenced a book of memoirs 
in a small way, in which she has had 
inscribed the impressions of the differ- 
ent great people who have heard her, 
with their respective autographs, a pre- 
cious souvenir for riper years. This 
book she displays with great pride. 

While she has written a number of 
short stories and is, she tells me, ‘‘busy 
at work on a novel,”’ her preferences lie 
in the direction of dramatic writing, 
and she already possesses quite a 
‘theatrical baggage,” as the French 
say, to her credit. 

Her first play, in one act, is entitled 
“Un Bon Suicide.” It was quickly fol- 
lowed by “‘La Baignoir,’’ ‘‘Un Diplo- 
mate de 16 Ans,’’ ‘‘La Nourrice,”’ 
**Brouillés depuis un An,” ‘‘Quand 
l’Amour Nous Tient, l’Amitié Perd 
Ses Droits,’ and ‘‘ L’Avocat.”’ 

The last, while only in one act, is, 
I think, the most curiously interesting 
of all her plays. In it she runs the 
gamut of her satire across a wide field, 
and there is a certain vitality in the 
personalities and a Parisian sound to 
the dialogue that are distinctively strik- 
ing. It is quite evident that *‘L’Avo- 
cat’’ was inspired by the discussions 
aroused at the time of the promulga- 
tion of the law admitting women to 
the French bar. 

Briefly summed up, the synopsis of 
**L’Avocat”’ runs as follows: 

Maitre Braillefort, a lawyer, has for 
a wife a fair member of his own pro- 
fession, Mistress Braillefort. The lat- 
ter’s first client isa henpecked husband, 
Monsieur Lemplume, who is seeking a 
divorce from his better half. The lat- 
ter, by a curious coincidence, selects 
Maitre Braillefort for her lawyer. 
Neither of the Brailleforts, however, 
knows that the other has the opponent’s 
case. 

While Mistress Braillefort, like many 
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women who are not lawyers and have 
no clients, does everything in her 
power to make trouble in the house- 
hold which is not her own, and urges 
on the unfortunate Lemplume to get 
a divorce, Braillefort, who is a kindly 
disposed man, counsels reconciliation 
and the divorce does not take place. 

Mistress Braillefort learns that such 
a happy outcome is due to her hus- 
band’s advice. He had thus dared to 
prevent a lawsuit from starting, and 
her fury, which knows no bounds, ends 
in a sound smack on poor Braillefort’s 
face. The latter decides that there 
shall after all be a divorce, but be- 
tween himself and his irate spouse. 
When, later, the Lemplumes, recon- 
ciled and happy, come to thank the 
Brailleforts, they learn, to their aston- 
ishment, that their former lawyers 
have replaced them in a demand for a 
divorce. 

There are some excellent scenes in 
the play, one in particular, when Mis- 
tress Braillefort bitterly reproaches her 
husband for reconciling their clients. 
The droll part of the conception of this 
scene is that the little play-writer has 
made it quite plain that the secret of 
Mistress Braillefort’s fury is that she 
believes her husband has prevented her 
pleading the case because he is afraid 
of her great talent. This is admirably 
illustrated in the tirade, an extract of 
which I have textually translated : 


You have done that! you have dared to do that! 
Why, you have stolen my case! my first case! Do 
you hear? you wretch! And on account of jealousy, 
on account of base envy, you have reconciled people 
who asked for nothing better than to eat each 
other’s noses off. You were afraid my eloquence 
would be compared to your own, That troubled 
you. You went slyly to work to demolish all my 
laboriously established work. You heard me there 
in my room preparing my speech and exceedingly 
vexed that the case had not been offered you ; you 
went underhanded to my client and persuaded him 
to desist from his complaint. You are a wretch, 
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do you hear ?—a miserable, intriguing wretch, whom 
I never should have married! Pouah! A lawyer! 
I should have known what to expect from him! 


Quite as a contrast to the satirical 
violence of “‘L’Avocat” is the soft 
melancholy of ‘‘Le Papillon Blanc,” 
one of Carmen d’ Assilva’s poems: 


Tl etait un papillon blanc 

Qui sur le coeur frais et tremblant, 
Des roses a peine fleuries, 
Toujours épris de nouveaux cieux, 
Menait le vol capricieux 

De ses changeantes réveries. 


Or, il advint qu’ un jour de mai, 
Grisé d’ un rayon parfumé, 

Tl rencontra sur son passage 
Une guépe d'or, et ravi, 
Laissant les roses, il suivit 

La guépe d'or au fin corsage ! 


On retrouva dans un sillon 

Le corps du pauvre papillon, 
Le flanc percé, l'aile brisée, 
Et depuis lors, 1’ ceil attendri, 
Les roses, quand Il’aube sourit, 
Pleurent des larmes de rosée, 


I shall not attempt to give a poetic 
translation of the verses, but they run 
as follows, full of sentiment charmingly 
expressed : 


There was once a white butterfly 

Which, happy-hearted and trembling, 
Hovered over scarcely blossomed roses, 
Flitting from rose to rose beneath new skies, 
Ever capricious and seeking novelty 

In the changing reveries. 


At last one day in May, 
Intoxicated by a perfumed ray, 
He met upon his passage 

A gold wasp, and, enchanted, 
Leaving all the roses, 

He followed the golden wasp. 


They found upon the plains 

The body of the poor butterfly, 

With a wounded side and shattered wing, 
And, since then, with tender eyes, 

The roses, when dawn smiles, 

Weep tears of roses. 





AMONG the pagan processions and 
pageants of the Seasons, revealed by 
nearly every sun that rises, painted on 
the clouds, mirrored in the waters, 
wrought into the very fabric of the 
earth, shall be found a reflection or 
image of human emotions: the Secret 
of the Day, to be won from harmonies 
or discords of natural things. And a 
pilgrimage to seek this affinity is among 
the deepest joys your country dweller 
knows. On such high days a man may 
wander forth into the aisles of the eter- 
nal temple and strive to win that mes- 
sage proper to the time. From glare 
of unshadowed noons it can take shape, 
or from the twilight hour; from day- 
spring on the heather and granite, or 
from still moments ruled by the moon; 
from busy hamlets and orchard lands, 
or the murmuring of bees in remote 
moors; from the whisper of rains and 
rivers; from the songs of birds or the 
silences of ancient forests and unfretted 
wastes, 

Many a morning brings with it some 
echo of human emotion so obvious that 
the analogy strikes instant, almost un- 
conscious acknowledgment from all, 
and mankind sighs before a leaden 
dawn, or lifts his heart with gladness 
to a sunrise of promise; but more often 
the diurnal progress is intermixed with 
subtler manifestations, and the domi- 
nant, brooding guardian-spirit of each 
day must be sought for with a measure 
of reverence and care. Then, if your 
mind is open to such forces, if your 
heart is content and the key of your 
inner being given up to natural in- 
fluences, like a cloud the Secret of the 
Day shall grow upon you, like a dream 
there shall develop a sort of inner cer- 
tainty spun of the sky and the things 
under the sky. Be the day all blue; 
be the day all gold; be the day sad 
and sobbing—a theatre of mad winds, 
that shake the roof-tree and smite 
things animate and inanimate— yet 
secrets it surely holds; and the brain 
of man shall win them, shall weave a 
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definite subjective inspiration from the 
objective revelation of the hour. Thus 
Nature vouchsafes her truth and crowns 
suit and service at her courts, some- 
times with a sort of lyric joy that lifts 
a heart on its ebb and flow, sometimes 
with full measure of pain before failure 
and the eternal destruction of the unfit. 

I doubt if there exists a passion or 
shade of passion, a prompting, a repul- 
sion, or a great desire common to man, 
that some day shall not seem to mirror, 
though the closeness or subtlety of the 
likeness must depend upon the mind 
that seeks and finds it. Such light 
flashes like a diamond—to one all 
purple, to another red as dawn, to a 
third the nameless color of the deep 
sea, to a rare spirit, here and there, the 
composite ray of truth itself. 

And thus I find, set largely forth 
through the ‘annual circle of the sun’s 
work upon this planet, a gamut of hu- 
man moods—from Love, the Mother’s 
primal bribe to. win us like children, 
with a toy—along endless avenues of 
light and shade, by ways and through 
hours of mingled cloud and sunshine. 
All passive states of anticipation, ex- 
pectancy, and awful dread are imaged 
here in their solemn range of suffering, 
endurance, suspense, rest, sleep, or 
death; and activity also, in its count- 
less manifestations, its heights and 
depths, is most closely bodied forth. 
Here a day tells the tale of hope re- 
kindled, of achievement crowned; and 
the unnumbered activities of the mind: 
toil, tribulation, or opposition, are like- 
wise painted upon the earth by the 
Seasons, by the havoc wrought of 
lightnings, the magic of summer rains 
and summer suns, the teeth of the frost, 
and the eternal attrition of the tides. 
To-day a dozen facts, huddled together 
under howling of the west wind, shall 
simultaneously cry and shout their 
message like the trumpets of an army; 
to-morrow only the burden of a robin’s 
song sets free the secret ; or a moonrise; 
or the sudden, far-flung, fast-fading 
flame of the after-glow. Content, the 
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master-jewel of human glory, I have 
found blazoned upon no opulent pomp 
or triumph of nature, but rather within 
some still, gray, twilight hour between 
the passing of the harvest season and 
the oncoming of winter. On such a 
day, content is whispered by a falling 
leaf, or is written upon the fringes of 
some sequestered wood where birches 
rise, like an amethyst mist above their 
silver stems. 

The winds, indeed, often and at all 
times in the yearly pilgrimage utter 
aloud the Secret of the Day and so re- 
veal the tale they have gleaned from 
earth, sky, and the cloudland of eternal 
change between them. Not seldom 
naked winter-boughs cry it painfully; 
and sometimes, in the upper chambers 
of the air, serene and calm above mun- 
dane storm, the high clouds wheel and 
turn their chariots of light into the let- 
ters of that truth we went out to seek. 
The sea holds the secret, and its mes- 
sages may ride upon stinging spin- 
drifts, torn from the scalps of the 
Atlantic giants; may roll in organ 
songs over lonely beaches; may lull 
their burden to a moaning upon blind 
cliff-faces; may be written in sudden 
foam along the rocky ribs and preci- 
pices of the land, or murmured like 
children’s cradle-songs in the tinkle of 
summer wavelets. With salt kisses the 
sea will whisper a secret, will write it 
hugely above her glimmering ocean- 
facing ridges of rock, will thunder it in 
her caverns, will spout it from the nos- 
trils of her leviathans, will sing it in 
‘sunshine on a million simultaneous 
dimples, will cry it where the seabird 
presses his breast against the wind and 
slants upwards or downwards upon that 
invisible inclined plane. 

Nor does the obvious often intrude 
upon these wanderings for a buried 
treasure. The wind will howl along its 
winter ways in the naked tops of the 
trees, yet wake no sense of harsh 
power, of storm or strife; it will croon 
in canopies of golden-green and utter 
music proper to the season of opening 
flowers and waking life, yet paint no 
superficial picture of happiness. For 
I have known a stormy day that held 
mighty peace, a day wherein the very 
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bending, beaten boughs, that leapt 
back each to its place between the 
blasts, heartened a man; while, con- 
versely, out of moments between ver- 
nal showers, when every thrush has 
been a prophet of good, and love was 
lord, the glory of the day yet failed 
and perished. For out of the hum of 
the insects’ countless gauzes, the drone 
of the bees at pollen and honey, and 
the gleam and flash of all.manner of 
wings that jewelled the soft green 
shadows of the spring, there has spread 
chill sense of primal chaos again, of 
great battle, of hungry hosts still in the 
egg, of an infinity of beautiful banners 
spread under June sunshine to hide the 
mortal war below. Such a secret stabs 
one. A single riddled, tattered leaf 
may tell it; or one dead nursling, fallen 
from the bough untimely; or the wail 
of grief outpoured by a bird who, re- 
turning to her nest, finds a red weasel 
there. 

And days there are beyond all prob- 
ing, days and nights that reserve or 
deny their secret and leave the searcher 
not sad, but full of wonder before mys- 
tery. I have seen the world under 
phases of which I formed no part and 
could form no part. There has been a 
great gulf fixed between my Mother 
Earth and me. Yesterday I was one 
with the heath and the stone, partook 
of their natures, reposed with them 
under the sun, and felt a child in the 
eye of the gray granite, a hoary sage 
seen by the little vanishing blossoms; 
to-day granite and heather are removed 
from me and know me nomore. There 
is a spirit abroad, and they feel it, and 
know it, and are uplifted; but I am as 
I was yesterday, and see nothing. 

The poets have stood upon the 
fringes of these trances and felt them. 
More they have not done, for who may 
find words for states beyond human 
understanding? Who can set down 
the secret spirit of those days when 
the veil is drawn between us and the 
familiar forests and high hills? They 
are caught away from us at such times, 
rapt away into mystery and magic 
deeper than our hearts can fathom or 
our senses read. There are no words 
for these moments and the greatest 
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have but set forth negative pictures of 
them, for to say what they are not is 
only less difficult than to say what they 
are. To say what they are not may 
be possible to a poet; to say what they 
are is impossible to all men, for such 
high, ineffable moments with nature 
are beyond words, above ideas, only to 
be dimly traversed by thought. From 
the wise and prudent most surely are 
they concealed; to the spirit of the 
child they may by possibility appear 
when he wanders alone, unencumbered 
with mundane ideas to still vivify each 
blade and bud as the use of children is; 
to see little, conscious lives, full as his 
own, in each bird and hurrying mouse, 
each flower and fern; to protest with 
an active, honest indignation at the de- 
struction of the worst equipped; un- 
consciously to hate Death with all his 
small heart, no matter what stroke of 
the angel challenges him. 

Keats saw that magic hour under the 
moon; Browning, at eventide. The 
earlier poet touches such a supreme 
moment when he tells how 


Tall oaks, branch-charmed by the earnest stars, 
Dream, and so dream all night without a stir, 
Save from one gradual, solitary gust, 

Which comes upon the silence, and dies off 

As if the ebbing air had but one wave. 


There is no more that word of man 
can say, for at such a time the visible 
world passes clean out of comprehen- 
sion, enters upon a conjuncture or 
crisis, for which our language has no 
words. Thus sings the other vanished 
voice: 


This eve’s the time, 
This eve intense with yon first trembling star 
We seem to pant and reach ; scarce aught between 
The earth that rises and the, heaven that bends ; 
All nature self-abandoned, every tree 
Flung as it will, pursuing its own thoughts 
And fixed so, every flower and every weed, 
No pride, no shame, no victory, no defeat ; 
All under God, each measured by itself. 


Truly, those who live much for 
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choice with the trees have seen them 
thus. It may be that they stand under 
strange phases of light, or upon the 
skirts of storm; it may be that they 
are sunk in a calenture behind the 
dancing hazes of noon; it may be they 
dream under frost and starlight, them- 
selves refined into a dim phantasm 
against the snow; or it may be that 
they have retreated into some arcanum 
of nature and brood unstirred by any 
breeze, awake, yet merged in a sort of 
solemn arboreal excitation, each leaf 
partaking, each twig and bough shar- 
ing, in the trance of the mother-tree. 

But these moments and the hushed 
climaxes of them are incommunicable. 
The very thoughts bred when we stand 
before invisible barriers and see the 
Mother in some moment of her un- 
known ritual, may not be set down. 
For one cannot create new words; one 
is powerless and mute before the habi- 
tation of such solemnities. They come 
and go, quicker than rainbow colors; 
for a moment we see, for a fraction 
of time we seem to understand; then 
all changes, and the familiar objects 
emerge from their transfiguration, and 
we know them again as they return out 
of their vigils. 

And these holy days that deny their 
secret are not fabulous and air-drawn 
ghosts; they are veritable intervals of 
time, shone upon, blown upon, rained 
upon, revealed by morning and shad- 
owed by night. They come when least 
we think to meet them; they suddenly 
puzzle the wanderer—it may be in the 
noontide hour of his clearest seeing. ° 
They are, as I think, right miracles— 
the agents of eternal wonder and mys- 
tery—in that, despite the concealment 
of their secrets, they yet stir places in 
our souls we never dreamed of; utter 
something far above the plain-song and 
the sermon of the hour that speaks 
clearly; whisper of those domains that 
most men believe and all men pray lie 
hidden beyond the veil of matter, 
above the rule of Time. 




















Letters and Reminiscences from Last 
Century 


SECOND PAPER 


In-September of the year 1830, the 
first railway in the country was opened, 
and as the Duke of Wellington * was 
to be present and receive the freedom 
of the city of Liverpool, for the line 
was laid between that town and Man- 
chester, many people were invited to 
witness the début of the “‘ patent steam 
coach,” as it was then called. Among 
the guests were Professor Wilson and 
his daughter Margaret (afterwards Mrs. 
Ferrier), and the following paragraph 
taken from a letter, gives their account 
of the terrible accident that heralded 
the introduction of railway travelling. 


There were six locomotive carriages running at 
sixteen or seventeen miles an hour, and all went on 
well till we came to a place called Newton, where 
Mr. Huskisson and a few other gentlemen got out, 
contrary to the express request of the engineer that 
no person should leave the carriages. Mr. Hus- 
kisson ¢ was standing in a space between the two 
railways, about four feet wide, when he saw another 
engine rapidly approaching, and fearing there was 
not room enough for it to pass, rushed back to the 
Duke’s carriage which he had left, pulled the door 
open with such force that he lost his balance and 
fell back, when, dreadful to relate, the engine 
passed over his legs, his poor wife witnessing the 
awful sight. One -of the carriages was instantly 
sent back to Liverpool for medical aid at the rate 
of thirty miles an hour, but alas, in vain, for after 
suffering much agony Mr. Huskisson breathed his 
last next day. His wife never left him. We were 
in the next carriage to the Duke, but of course this 
amc be Duke of Wellington was Prime Minister at this 
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+ Mr. pgerseese member of Parliament for Morpeth, and 


afterwards for Liskard, born 1770, was present at the 


taking of the Bastile, 
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depressing event put a stop to all gaiety. The 
Duke most properly declined to appear in public, 
or to receive the freedom of the town, which was to 
have been presented to him, but which honour he 
begged to defer to a future visit. 


The Duke, when the accident took 
place, was the first to rush to the as- 
sistance of the wounded man, but the 
sight overwhelmed him with horror. 
He was heard to say that, accustomed 
as he was to painful incidents, this un- 
looked-for tragedy was the saddest he 
had ever seen. From that hour he 
took an intense dislike to the railway, 
did all he could to oppose its extension, 
and continued to travel post until the 
scarcity of horses along the deserted 
highroads obliged him to abandon the 
practice. 

This year (1830), so important to the 
English traveller, is memorable also as 
the date in which the powers of the 
great Wizard of the North first began to 
failhim. He writes toa friend, among 
other things, of this paralytic seizure: 


ABBOTSFORD MELROSE, 
Feb, 27, 1830. 

DEAR Mrs, Scott MoncRIEFF, 

° Miss Young called on me last week, 
and talked of my being the medium of sending a 
petition to the Duchess of Buccleugh. Just at that 
moment I underwent a momentary incapacity of 
speech, and my articulation was so imperfect that I 
could not distinctly explain to her that, knowing 
that the generosity of the Duke and Duchess fully 
equalled their means of benevolence, however 
large, I did not think I could, with propriety, pre- 
tend to dictate the channels through which they 
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should distribute them, I was bled, and am quite 
well again, and have been inquiring after Miss 
Young. I was thinking of making some publica- 
tion on her behalf. I owe her some service, if 
possible, for I believe I gave her a hearty fright— 
very unwillingly on my part. 

On the opposite side is a small draft for her use 

which I hope your kindness will transfer 

to her with my kindest wishes. 

I am, dear Mrs. Scott Moncrieff, 

Your most obedient, humble servant, 
WALTER SCOTT, 


An order for ten pounds was en- 
closed. 

In connection with this letter the fol- 
lowing extract from Lockhart’s ‘‘ Life 
of Scott ’’ is interesting: 


On the 15th of February, 1830, about two o’clock 
in the afternoon, he [Scott] returned from the 
Parliament House, apparently in his usual state, and 
found an old acquaintance, Miss Young, of Hawick, 
waiting to show him some MS. memoirs of her 
father, a dissenting minister of great worth and 
talents, which he had undertaken to revise and cor- 
rect for the Press. The old lady sat by him for 
half an hour, while he seemed to be occupied with 
her papers ; at length he rose as if to dismiss her, 
but sank again, a slight convulsion agitating his 
features. After a few minutes he got up and 
staggered to the drawing-room, where Anne Scott 
and my sister, Violet Lockhart, were sitting. They 
rushed to meet him, but he fell all his length on 
the floor ere they could reach him, He remained 
speechless for about ten minutes, by which time a 
surgeon had arrived and bled him. He was cupped 
again in the evening and gradually recovered 
possession of speech, and of all his faculties, in so 
far that, the occurrence being kept quiet, when he 
appeared abroad again after a short interval, people 
in general did not seem to observe any serious 
change. 


The Mrs. Scott Moncrieff to whom 
the above letter is addressed was, as 
Susan Pringle of Yair, a near neighbor 
of Sir Walter’s before her marriage to 
Mr. Scott Moncrieff, the late Duke of 
Buccleugh’s chamberlain. 

On their wedding tour they visited 
Scott at Abbotsford, and one evening 
when seated with the family round the 
fire between the hours of dinner and 
late tea, Scott, who as usual had been 
delighting his guests with genial con- 
versation, drew from his pocket a some- 
what crumbled piece of paper, and 
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calling his daughter Anne to him, he 
bade her sing to the company the verses 
she should find written upon it as ap- 
propriate for guests on a wedding 
jaunt. Anne went to her harp and 
sang the song, and this was the first 
appearance of the celebrated *‘ Jack o’ 
Hazeldean.’’ Mrs. Scott Moncrieff’s 
father, Mr. Pringle, used to relate 
many incidents connected with his dis- 
tinguished neighbor. On one occasion 
when he and Sir Walter were travelling 
up to London together, an English 
farmer got into the coach, and began 
questioning Scott as to who the won- 
derful new writer could be, for at this 
time, just after the appearance of “‘Guy 
Mannering,’’ the Great Unknown was 
still the Great Unknown. Scott gave 
various reasons for thinking the novels 
were written by this rather than by 
that author, and from his critical man- 
ner of denouncing weak parts in the 
book nobody could possibly have sus- 
pected that he was responsible for 
them. That the Pringles knew the 
secret so jealously kept, was due to this 
incident: The name of one of the Yair 
ponies was Dumple,* an animal whose 
mettle had provoked Scott’s admira- 
tion every time that he met the boys 
out riding. When, therefore, ‘*Guy 
Mannering ’’ appeared, and they found 
that Dandie Dinmont’s horse was also 
Dumple, they knew the author without 
a doubt. 

Dumple, however, was not the only 
character in ‘‘Guy Mannering’’ that 
betrayed the Wizard, for when the book 
was first published, the Ettrick Shep- 
herd said to Professor Wilson: “‘I 've 
done wi’ doubts now; Colonel Manner- 
ing is just Walter Scott painted by 
himself.”” This remark came round to 
Scott through James Ballantyne, and 
he smiled his approval of the quick- 
sighted shepherd, and often afterwards, 
when he and Mr. Ballantyne disagreed 
about anything, Scott would cut him 
short with: ‘‘ James, James, you ‘Il find 
that Colonel Mannering has laid down 
the law on this point.”’ 

In the year 1821 Scott’s famous 
novel, ‘‘The Pirate,’’ was published, 


* Dumple, the proto of “Dandie Dinmont’s.” Der 


ple came from the Dick Cunynghames at 
is buried in the Wood Park at Yair, 
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and it brought to light an incident 
which proved the wonderful power of 
Sir Walter’s memory. 

It happened that Lady Anne Bar- 
nard, like everybody else at the time, 
was eagerly reading the new novel, and 
in one of the chapters she found with 
surprise that a verse from the second 
part of her own poem, ‘‘Auld Robin 
Gray,’’ had been quoted by Scott with 
her, Lady Anne’s, name assigned as 
the authoress. 

As she had never given, even to her 
mother, a single copy of this second 
part of ‘‘Auld Robin Gray,’’ she was 
extremely curious to hear how Scott 
had obtained possession of it. The cir- 
cumstances of the case were simple 
enough. The concluding part of the 
poem only came to be composed be- 
cause Lady Balcarres frequently said 
to her daughter: “‘Annie, I wish you 
would tell me how that unlucky busi- 
ness of Jeanie and Jamie ended.” Thus 
urged, Lady Anne made the verses, 
and sang them so often to her mother 
that the old lady soon knew them her- 
self by heart. At this time, the Dow- 
ager Lady Balcarres lived in George 
Square, Edinburgh, with her friend, 
Mrs. Murray Keith, and Lady Anne’s* 
cousin, Mrs. Pringle, of Yair, was often 
in Edinburgh visiting them. Lady 
Balcarres then recited the verses with 
much pride to Mrs. Pringle, who wrote 
down as many as she could remember, 
and gave them to their mutual friend, 
Mrs. Russel. When Mrs. Russel died, 
the slip of paper containing the lines 
fell into the hands of Mrs. Russel’s 
sister, Miss Christy Rutherfurd, who 
often repeated them to her nephew, 
little Wattie Scott, then living in No. 
25 George Square. After nearly half 
a century, Scott produced a verse in 
‘The Pirate” as lines by Lady Anne 
Lindsay—for his aunt had told him the 
history of the poem. 

An amusing letter from Mr. Lock- 
hart to Professor Wilson, dated 1823, 
describes graphically another literary 
lady of this period. Lockhart writes: 


Miss Edgeworth is at Abbotsford ; a little, dark, 
sharp, withered, active, laughing, talking, impu- 


* Mrs. Anne Murray Keith died t Balcarres, 1818 ; Lad 
Anne Barnard, in London in r6a5. : se rts 


dent, fearless, out-spoken, honest, whiggish, un- 
Christian, good-tempered, ultra-Irish body. I like 
her one day and damn her to perdition the next. 
She is a very queer character; particulars some 
other time. She, Sir Adam,* and the Great Un- 
known, are too much for any company. Tom 
Purdie is well and so is Laidlaw.+ I have invited 
Hogg here to-morrow to meet Miss Edgeworth. 
She has a great anxiety to see the bore. 

Your silent and affectionate brother-glutton, 

J. G. Lockuarrt, 

N. B.—Hodge Podge is in glory; also fish, 
Potatoes damp and small. 

Miss Edgeworth says Peter Robertson is a man 
of genius, and if on the stage would be a second 
Liston, Do let me know what pessed be- 
tween you and the stamp-master,{ the opium 
eater, &c, 


When Miss Edgeworth visited Edin- 
burgh she occupied rooms in Aber- 
cromby Place with her sisters, and their 
circle of friends included, besides the 
Scott family, the Alisons, § the Brews- 
ters, Lord Meadowbank, and Mrs. 
Maconachie, Mr. Hope, Solicitor-Gen- 
eral, Sir Henry Stewart, and the 
Skenes. 

In another letter from Lockhart to 
Wilson, dated 1824, he writes: 


I have seen a host of lions . . Hook, 
Canning, Rogers, Croly, Lady Davy, Lady C. 
Lamb, Mrs. Baillie, old Gifford, Allan Cunning- 
ham, Wilkie, Colburn, Coleridge. The last well 
worth all the rest and 500 more such into the 
bargain. 

Ebony [Mr. Blackwood] should merely keep him 
in his house for a summer, with Johnnie Dow [an 
Edinburgh shorthand writer] in a cupboard, and he 
would drive the windmills before him. . . . Irving 
you may depend upon it is pure humbug. He has 
about three good attitudes, and the lower notes of 
his voice are superb, with a fine manly tremulation 
that sets women mad . . but beyond this he 
is nothing, really nothing. 

John Murray seems an old man; the Quarterly 
alone sustains him. Maginn says he makes £4000 


* Sir Adam Ferguson, a school friend of Scott, died 1854. 
+t Willie Laidlaw, factor and latterly Scott’s amanuensis. 
He used to say breathlessly when Scott paused in his dicta- 
tion, “ What next?” ‘Ay, Willie man, what next! that’s 
the devil o’t,”” Scott would reply if a sad bit was coming that 
tocome, “* on phe dia you let Esmond myome! his 
i ?” asked a friend of Thackeray, who replied: 
” And under this 


w 
“11 it wasn’t I; they did it themselves.’ 
f each character wrote w or 


conviction of the reality o' 
his master. 
+ Wordsworth. 


ia Alison daughter of Dr. 


ames Gregory and wife of 
Alison Professor of M in Edinburgh. 
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per annum off it, after all expenses, and as they 
really sell 14,000, I can easily credit it. 


At this time Professor Wilson’s 
**Noctes ” were in full swing, and some- 
times letters came to him from the un- 
fortunate people who had been figuring 
without their consent or knowledge at 
Christopher North’s convivial supper 
parties. The Rev. James White, au- 
thor of ‘Sir Frizzle Pumpkin,’’ writes: 


The last was an admirable ‘‘ Noctes,” 
when describing the party at Carnegie’s who did 
you mean by the ass that after braying loud enough 
to deafen Christopher, went braying all over the 
borders? You unconscionable monster, did you 
mean me? Vicar of the consolidated livings of 
Loxiey and Bray ! ° 

Have you ever thought of making Hogg a metem- 
psychosist ? What a famous description he would 
give of his feelings as a whale (the one that swal- 
lowed Jonah) oratiger! . . 


Readers of the ‘‘Noctes’”’ will re- 
member the scene which followed this 
hint, or may recall it by looking back 
to February, 1835. 

In the year 1836 Dickens published 
the first of that long series of tales 
which placed him at a bound in the 
very front rank as novelist and hu- 
morist. His death is comparatively of 
so. recent a date that many to-day can 


’ claim the privilege of having known 


him personally. 

A grandson of Christopher North, 
who had a boyish intimacy with his 
celebrated godfather, Mr. Dickens, 
writes of their first meeting in the year 
1861: 


Dickens, his secretary Dolby, and my father came 
in after dinner, and Dickens asked me to go and 
see him next afternoon. Just at that time a lofty 
tenement in the High Street had fallen in the night, 
causing a great sensation. Dickens took me to see 
the ruins. All Edinburgh thronged there for many 
days, after the work of- rescue was over, It was a 
strange sight, for the whole face of the house was 
gone. The stories had collapsed, but rooms were 
exposed like rooms in a doll’s house when the front 
is open. 

I remember a bottle of table beer left standing 
on a mantelshelf and a picture of the Princess 
Royal as a bride sticking to the wall. Dickens 
took notes of what he saw and asked questions 
about the previous state of the houses, noises, 


shakings, etc. He afterwards told my mother that 

n ‘‘ Little Dorrit” the description of the falling 
house was entirely out of his own imagination, but 
that he found then that his inferences and supposi- 
tions were all borne out by what he learned of 
the Edinburgh catastrophe, especially the warning 
noises and crackings so frequently mentioned in his 
novel. 

The appearance of Dickens at this time was 
utterly unlike the portraits of him in his youth. 
The oval almost sentimental-looking face with soft 
flowing hair had given place to a square-browed, 
square-featured face somewhat lined and furrowed 
and bearded and moustached. There was some- 
thing in his keen glance which suggested the 
vigilant observation of a skipper. His face was 
remarkably mobile, and during his readings could 
lend great effect to certain passages, although only 
in one reading, that from ‘‘ Oliver Twist,” could he 
be said to act. This was a great achievement. At 
a certain point he discarded his book and the re- 
cital became quite dramatic. It comprised the 
terrible murder of Nancy and the strain on his 
nerve must have been almost overpowering, as the 
tense interest of his audience certainly was. I re- 
member in a passage where Fagin speaks his hands 
became almost claw-like, and his facial expression 
brought the old rascal before one like a picture. 
He used to rehearse this scene in a field near Gads- 
hill at the imminent risk of being taken, as he said 
himself, for an escaped lunatic. 

He spent seventeen months getting his ‘‘ Copper- 
field” reading into shape so careful was he to make 
a really good mosaic of his greatest book. His 
voice was singularly rich and musical, his manner 
genial, and his bearing most kindly and accessible, 
but he struck down like lightning on the point be- 
fore him, and was impatient with persons who were 
not quick at the uptak’, His observation was of 
course of needle sharpness, and while apparently 
absorbed in his reading he would be fixing this or 
that person's appearance in the audience with 
minute accuracy. 


Dickens’s first visit to Scotland took 
place in June, 1841, and was initiated 
by the splendid welcome of a public 
dinner with three hundred people at 
the table, and Christopher North in 
the chair. He writes a letter, dated 
June 23d, from the Royal Hotel, de- 
scribing his kind entertairiers: 


The renowned Peter Robertson is a large, portly, 
full-faced man with a merry eye and a queer way 
of looking under his spectacles which is characteris- 
tic and pleasant. . . Wilson is a tall, burly 
man of eight and fifty . . . with the bluest 











eye you can imagine, hair longer than mine falling 
down in a wild way under the broad brim of his 
hat . . . & Wisp of a black neckerchief; no 
waistcoat, . . A bright, clear-complexioned 
mountain-looking fellow, he looks as though he had 
just come down from the highlands, and had never 
in his life taken pen’in hand. . . . Heis a 
great fellow to look at and talk to; and, if you 
could divest your mind of the actual Scott, is just 
the figure you would put in his place. 


Again he writes, June 26th, of the 
great dinner: 


It was the most brilliant affair you can conceive ; 
the completest success possible from first to last, 
I think (ahem) that I spoke rather well. 
It was an excellent room and both subjects (Wilson 
and Scottish literature, and the memory of Wilkie *) 
were good to go upon. I was quite self- 
possessed, and, notwithstanding the enthoosemoosy, 
which was very startling, as cool as a cucumber, 
Gordon, who gave the memory of Burns, 
is Wilson’s son-in-law and the Lord Advocate’s 
nephew—a very masterly speaker indeed, who 
ought to become a distinguished man, Neaves, 
who gave the other poets, a little too lawyer-like 
for my taste, is a great gun in the courts, 


In this letter Dickens omits to men- 
tion one very amusing incident, which 
was, that in a pause between two of 
the grand laudatory orations suddenly 
Peter Robertson threw the whole com- 
pany t+ into convulsions of laughter by 
getting up and carrying on with inimi- 
table mimicry an imaginary conversa- 
tion between Dominie Sampson of 


* Sir David Wilkie. 


+ Two hundred ladies had kindly been admitted to view the 
three hundred men at dinner, 
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Pro-di-gi-ous memory and Mr. Squeers 
of Dotheboys Hall. 

The close of Mr. Dickens’s letter 
tells of his engagements: 


Wednesday we dine athome . . . Thursday 
to Lord Murray’s Friday the dinner and 
evening party at Allan’s. Wednesday breakfast 
with Napier, dine with Blackwood . . . Supper 
with all the artists! Thursday dine at- Lord 
Gillie’s . . . Friday dinner and evening party 
at Robertson’s. Saturday dine again at Jeffrey’s ; 
back to theatre at half past nine to the moment for 
public appearance. . 


But Dickens does not tell in his let- 
ter of the tremendous reception he was 
accorded at the theatre, for the mo- 
ment he appeared the house rose and 
faced him to a man, and while the or- 
chestra burst uproariously into ‘‘ Charlie 
is my darling,’’ such a tumultuous and 
prolonged cheering broke from the as- 
sembled audience that the very cabmen 
in the street took up the shouts. The 
old theatre where this enthusiastic 
scene took place has long been swept 
away—and it is probable that there is 
hardly a person now alive who formed 
one of that brilliant assemblage. But 
the applause awarded to this great re- 
vealer of human secrets rolls on from 
generation to generation. The wrongs 
and shames which he exposed and de- 
nounced with so withering a scorn have 
one by one passed away like a tale that 
is told. While the names of the char- 
acters employed to point the moral, 
and even the bare titles of his books, 
have become household words wher- 
ever the English language is spoken. 
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‘Tris’? and Her Predecessors 


By J. RANKEN TOWSE 


Mr. A. W. PINERO’S latest play, 
“Tris,” will not increase his reputation, 
except possibly among those followers 
of the theatre who maintain that the 
prime object of a dramatist ought to 
be the reproduction of what is most 
sordid and degrading in actual life. 
Indisputably it is to the baser side of 
nature that he has been holding up the 
mirror of late, and judging from the re- 
flections he seems to have been using a 
glass with a curiously irregular surface. 


of his women, are often distorted out 
of all resemblance to their known pro- 
totypes. There can be no legitimate 
objection to the occasional presentation 
of immoral women on the stage, so long 
as they are not permitted to offend 
against the ordinary rules of decency,— 
evil is as necessary as good to the com- 
position of all true drama,—but the 
playwright who professes to be bound 
by the laws of the game is under artis- 
tic obligation to depict them as they 
are, and grossly abuses his privileges 
and his profession when he invests 
them with false, contradictory, and at- 
tractive attributes in order to disguise 
their real character, win for them un- 
merited and unwholesome sympathy, 
and render them a source of theatri- 
cal profit. There could be no more 
flagrant example of surrender to the 
Mammon of unrighteousness. 

It is not too much to say that re- 
cently Mr. Pinero, to the chagrin of his 
admirers, has laid himself open to this 
imputation. This was what Sir Ed- 
ward Russell probably meant when he 
exhorted him and other playwrights, 
not long ago, to place themselves some- 
times on the side of the angels. He 
defended himself by declaring that he 
paints men and women not as they 
ought to be, but as they are, and prac- 


tically asserted, though not in so many 
words, perhaps, that it is not the 
province of the dramatist to teach or to 
preach. There are a good many per- 
sons—silly persons very likely in Mr. 
Pinero’s estimation—who hold that the 
chance to do both, without seeming to 
do either, confers upon the dramatist 
not only an inestimable opportunity 
but also a heavy responsibility. Let 
that be asit may. At anyrate, his re- 


\ ply was not entirely ingenuous. Sir 
At all events his images, notably those . 


Edward’s position simply was that an 
author of serious plays, with so vast an 
audience as that addressed by Mr. 
Pinero ought to try to exert a benefi- 
cent rather than a mischievous influ- 
ence. It would be difficult to find valid 
reasons for disputing the truth or the 
wisdom of this proposition. But Mr. 
Pinero, except in ‘‘Trelawney-of the 
Wells,” has lately disregarded it utterly. 
The merits of ‘‘The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray,” of ‘‘The Notorious Mrs, Ebb- 
smith,’’ of ‘‘The Gay Lord Quex,”’ 
and of “‘Iris)’ are entirely literary and 
theatrical. he moral effect of them, 
from whatever point of view they may 
be regarded, is pernicious; the spirit 
which pervades them is cynical and 
debasing. 

But, says Mr. Pinero, they are un- 
impeachable as studies from the life. 
He will find few competent and disin- 
terested judges to agree with him. 
They are clever, strong, fascinating, 
but it is only in a very limited sense 
that they are true. Among the subor- 
dinate characters in them are to be 
found many vital sketches, but the 
leading personages, deliberately de- 
signed to meet theatrical exigencies, 
are as full of inconsistencies as their 
lives are of astonishing coincidences. 
Tanqueray’s conduct is wholly irrecon- 
cilable with his experience as a man of 
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the world. Never was so astute an old 
bird as Quex so easily caught with 
chaff. Other instances might be multi- 
plied. They are patent to any one 
who will apply the test of common 
sense to Mr. Pinero’s ingenious. and 
glittering mystifications. Least of all 
are his later heroines creatures of actual 
flesh and blood, even after every allow- 
ance has been made of that wayward- 
ness of the sex which is traditional in 
fiction. Nobody will deny the extra- 
ordinary theatrical effectiveness of 
Paula, or Mrs. Ebbsmith, or Sophie 
Fullgarney, or question the adroitness 
with which they are handled, but will 
anybody pretend that their behavior, 
in all the varying circumstances in 
which they are placed, is logical, con- 
sistent, or plausible? In none of them 
is there any infusion of genuine woman- 
liness or any quality toyprovoke sym- 
pathy or admiration. ( Iris, the latest 
addition to his gallery of morbid, sen- 
sual, vulgar, or worthless women, is the 
weakest and, if not the most repellent, 
certainly the most contemptible of the 
lot. Psychologically considered she is 
almost as great a puzzle as the heroine 
of a Drury Lane melodrama. By her 
associates in the play, both male and 
female, she is described as an embodi- 
ment of all the virtues; actually she 
demonstrates herself to be devoid not 
only of moral sense, but ordinary self- 
respect. Like other stage heroines, of 
course, she is prodigal of virtuous and 
generous sentiment, yet, rather than 
imperil her fortune, which she loses 
upon remarriage, she betroths herself 
to a millionaire, whose very touch she 
loathes, in order to protect herself 
against the advances of the penniless 
man she adores. Then within the hour 
she grants an assignation to the favored 
lover and tells him that she has re- 
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solved to keep her money—and become 
his mistress. Could there be any com- 
pact more sordid or more abominable? 
It must be needless to say that Mr. 
Pinero puts his best gloss upon this 
transaction, but he takes pains to make 
it clear. Next—was ever plot more 
transparent?—the lady, after a brief 
spell of illicit enjoyment, is robbed of 
her fortune and, while her lover has 
gone to look for another, falls upon 


. evil days and consents (the extenuating 


theatrical conditions may be ignored as 
irrelevant) to accept the protection of 
the detested millionaire. Surely it is 
not essential to dilate upon the sweet- 
ness or the reasonableness of this con- 
ceit. But there are lower depths yet. 
The lover returns and the lady, who 
has found the millionaire quite as un- 
pleasant as she expected him to be, 
asks him to forgive her and resume the 
former relations. He—and this is 
about the first respectable incident in 
the play—declines. Thereupon the 
millionaire, who has been an unseen wit- 
ness of the interview, enters and turns 
the lady out of doors. Afterwards he 
smashes the furniture, and upon this 
ebullition of feeling the curtain falls. 
What is all this but melodrama? 
What would it be called if anybody but 
Mr. Pinero had written it? Of what 
account is it? What problem does it 
propound or elucidate? What is its 
significance? To this last question 
there is an answer. The public taste 
has been demoralized and coarsened by 
the sensationalism of the modern press 
and the modern novel. The public ap- 
petite for the sensual has grown by 
what it has fed on. Money can be 
made by gratifying it. And so the 


*‘social problem” play prospers and‘ 
the theatre—oh! the poor theatre!— 


languishes. 
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Views of Reviewers on Reviewing 


By GEORGE SANDS GOODWIN 


To those who read books, no less than 
to those who write or publish them, 
views on book reviewing by book re- 
viewers ought to prove of interest. To 
many belonging to the three classes 
named such views should have distinct 
value. : 

For the buyer of books, whose course 
of reading is guided by the critic’s word 
of praise or condemnation, there is the 
gain that attaches to a revelation of 
the conditions that environ the critic in 
the process of reaching his conclusions, 
since he must use these conclusions as 
a basis for his judgments. 

For the author and publisher there is 
the value of such hints as embody the 
critic’s attitude towards those with 
whom he stands in intimate relation. 
Even to the critics themselves there is 
promise of solid advantage in an utter- 
ance of this kind, flowing from the 
spread of ideas and the interchange of 
helpful suggestions. - 

But while such a symposium as is 
here offered touches, somewhere or in 
some direction, the interest or the ad- 
vantage of all those concerned in the 
publishing of books, to readers of THE 
CRITIC directly it possesses a special 
and particular ground of appeal, for it 
supplements a series of collected views 
on the same subject that have already 
appeared in this magazine. 

In the June number there was pub- 
lished a symposium in which several 
eminent authors expressed their views; 
and in the August number a series of 
views by representative American pub- 
lishers. Writing freely, and without 
restraint, the participants dealt with 
every phase of the subject in hand from 
the special viewpoint of each writer, 
and, in some instances, views of more 
or less piquant character were advanced 
reflecting on the merits and methods of 
those whose province it is to review the 
books that the authors write and the 
publishers print. Thus, the necessity 
for a further publication of views natur- 
ally arose. It seemed only fair that the 


reviewers—or, at least, a representative 
number of them—should be invited in 
turn to ascend the forum of debate, 
and, in some measure, offer the critic's 
side from the critic’s point of view. 
The authors and the publishers having 
opened the case, the reviewers were 
requested to answer. For this reason 
—the present series of letters arising 
naturally as an outcome of the two 
preceding series — readers of THE 
CRITIC are likely to find ‘“‘Views of 
Reviewers on Reviewing” especially 
interesting and valuable. The two 
preceding sets of views having excited 
discussion and drawn comment, the 
present writer hopes, earnestly, that 
the letters printed here will not pass 
without profitable result of the same 
kind, since discussion and comment are 
always stimulating. 

In order to facilitate the replies of 
those reviewers whose opinions were 
solicited, a communication was ad- 
dressed to them containing a series of 
questions set forth categorically, as fol- 
lows: 


1. What, in your opinion, is the true purpose of 
criticism ? 

2. Which do you prefer to review, a new book 
or an old one ; a novel or a serious work ? 

3. It is the general expectation of publishers and 
authors that all books submitted for review should 
be given adequate notice by reviewers ; in view of 
the large and increasing output of published works, 
do you find it possible to accord equal attention to 
all books received ? 

4. It has been stated that most of the criticisms 
written to-day are ‘‘ mere notices” of books, and 
not reviews. How do you view this assertion ? 

5. Do you approve of the custom of sending pre- 
pared notices with books intended for review ? 

6. What answer would you make to the many 
writers who declare flatly that they observe a lack 
of conscientiousness in the modern reviewing of 
books? 

7. It has been asserted that most reviews written 
nowadays are prepared with a strict eye to the ob- 
taining of advertisements from the publishers. Do 
you think any good reviewer is influenced by con- 
siderations of that kind? 
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8. Is it your opinion that the criticisms written 
to-day by American reviewers are, as a whole, 
sound, scholarly, and critical—do they in a strict 
sense fulfil the true requirements of criticism ? 


It will be seen that the questions 
stated above not only cover all those 
matters in dispute which usually arise 
when discussions on the subject of 
criticism are under way, but that they 
have been arranged with distinct refer- 
ence to the varying views expressed by 
the authors. and publishers in the fore- 
going symposiums. Readers will ob- 
serve how ingenuously, how broadly, 
and how fully the writers of the ap- 
pended letters have responded to the 
queries submitted. 

Harry Thurston Peck, Ph.D., LH.D., 
editor of Zhe Bookman, writes as fol- 
lows: 


1. The criticism of a book is an attempt to 
estimate its value in its own class, and hence to de- 
termine its class, Criticism, therefore, has to do 
with merits-and also with defects, and it should have 
no purpose save that which springs from a desire to 
get at the truth. Its essential elements are knowl. \ 
edge, justice, and a sense of proportion, Bookj' 
reviewing and book booming have no moretodowith | 
criticism than they have to do with Mormonism, 

2. As to whether I would rather review a new 
book or an old one, a novel or a serious work, it is 
a matter of indifference to me, provided that the 
book is in itself worth while. But I think it 
harder to review a novel than any other kind of book. 

3. Do I find it possible to accord equal attention 
to all books received? Of course not; and only 
one book in a hundred deserves any attention at all. 
A skilled bookman can detect this one book in five 
minutes; and naturally, having discovered it, he 
gives his mind to it. Worthless books show their 
worthlessness on theirvery face. The critic’s real 
difficulty arises when he is confronted by a pile of 
books which are neither good nor bad, but merely 
mediocre; possibly with some few rather good 
points about them, ‘The book which begins well 
and then becomes absolutely asinine is the most 
distressing sort of book that I know of—such a 
book for example as Mark Twain’s detective story 
published last winter. The author has a good idea 
and then fails to live up to it. These betwixt-and- 
between productions waste the reader’s time and 
also the reviewer's. 

4. As to the statement that most of the criticisms 
written to-day are ‘‘ mere notices” of books, and 
not reviews, I think it true, and for the reason 
already given. Even a ‘“‘notice” is more than 
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most books deserve. Only a good book deserves a 
thorough review. Only a great book deserves a 
criticism. 

5. With reference to the custom of sending pre- 
pared notices with books intended for review, I 
think it a most impudent and insulting custom, in 
so far as it assumes that these prepared notices are 
to be used by the reviewer as a substitute for his 
own opinions or as an easy way of shirking the 
plain duty for which he is paid. It implies that 
the reviewer is a sneak and a cheat, and it tries 
to encourage him in sneaking and in cheating. I 
speak only of ‘‘prepared notices” and not of 
summaries of the contents of books. These last 
are useful in helping a reviewer to determine 
whether or not he cares to review the book. But 
‘** prepared notices” are the ‘*‘green goods” of 
literature. ; 

6. To those who declare that they observe a lack 
of conscientiousness in the modern reviewing of 
books, I should say that what they regard as a lack 
of conscientiousness is in most cases a lack of 
brains. 

7. The question involves a paradox, for a person 
who would be so influenced would be a dishonest 
reviewer and therefore could not possibly be a 
“*good” reviewer. I don't believe that many 
books are puffed because of commercial considera- 
tions, but I know that the fear of losing advertise- 
ments often restrains newspaper reviewers from 
condemning inferior books or from pointing out all 
the flaws in fairly good ones. The suggestio falsi 
is much less common than the suppressio veri. Yet 
in its ultimate effect, the suppressio veri is essentially 
the suggestio falsi, and morally is just as bad. 

8. There are very few real criticisms written by 
book reviewers to-day, and for the reasons already 
given. A book reviewer and a critic are not neces- 
sarily identical. I don’t believe that there are a - 
dozen men in the United States to-day who deserve 
to be called literary critics, though there are many 
very competent book reviewers. A literary critic 
needs much more in the way of equipment than a 
pleasant style and a perception of what is interest- 
ing. He should be saturated with a knowledge of 
what is best in the literature of all time, and he 
should have the power of searching analysis, the 
capacity for apt comparison, a sense of humor, and 
an absolutely impartial attitude. Such a critic will 
have at once authority, suggestiveness, and charm. 
Whatever book he writes of—whether it be a novel 
of the day or an epoch-making masterpiece—he will 
find in it a theme upon which he may shower the 
riches of a full mind,—an inexhaustible wealth of 
allusion, illustration, and comparison, so lumin- 
ous and so convincing that when the reader has laid 
down the criticism he feels that a final judgment has 
been given and that the very last word has been said. 
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Dr. Peck’s letter will appeal to all. 
It is a thorough and exhaustive review 
of the subject of criticism from the 
standpoint of one entitled to express an 
authoritative view. To one of Dr. 
Peck’s answers, however, I feel com- 
pelled totake exception. I do not agree 


with the statement made that what is 


generally regarded as a lack of con- 
scientiousness ‘‘is in most cases a lack 
of brains.’’ If it is blameworthy for a 
publisher to send a prepared notice 
with a book intended for review (Dr. 
Peck stigmatizes the custom as “‘im- 
pudent”’ and “‘insulting’’), it is equally 
reprehensible for the reviewer to use 
the notice after it has been received, 
and if he does use it this does not 
argue lack of brains, but lack of honest 
appreciation of duty. A prepared no- 
tice, or an announcement, fixed up 
with a few accentuating adjectives and 
made to pass muster as a review, is a 
testimony to dishonesty and not to 
brainlessness. This sort of thing cre- 
ates bad repute for reviewers as a 
body. ‘ 

Mr. William Morton Payne, of Zhe 
Dial, sent the following communica- 
tion: 

Some of your questions are hard, and the others 
are easy. I will take the liberty of changing their 
order, so as to dispose of the easy ones before 
grappling with such thorny subjects as ‘‘ the true 
purpose of criticism” and the conscience of the 
critic. 

2. A new book, generally speaking. A serious 
work, as distinguished from the sort of novel that 
your question has in mind. A good novel, of 
course, is just as serious as any other kind of book. 

3. Of course not. 

4. They undoubtedly are. 

5. I neither approve nor disapprove. It is a 
question for the publisher to decide. If he finds 
them advantageous, he will make use of them. 
They are harmless, because they are taken at their 
true value, and a reviewer who does his work 
seriously will pay no attention to them. 

7. Emphatically no, if by a ‘‘ good reviewer” 
you mean an honest reviewer. Unfortunately, 
modern journalism has developed a type of writer 
who is willing to say anything that he is paid to 
say. A writer who is willing to advocate policies 
in which he disbelieves will probably praise books, 
if so directed, that he knows should be condemned. 
Such a writer may be a ‘‘ good reviewer” in the 
sense of writing good English and producing enter- 
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taining ‘‘ copy.” And he will probably find casu. 
istry for the defence of his course. 

8. If your question includes the vast mass of 
newspaper criticism, the answer must be a decided 
negative. If, on the other hand, it is restricted to 
the comparatively small number of periodicals— 
daily, weekly, or monthly—that have a reputation 
to sustain, and that are recognized as organs of in- 
telligent and disinterested opinion, the answer is 
distinctly favorable to American criticism. 

6. It is not so much a question of conscience as 
it is of knowledge. A man might conscientiously 
enough operate an automobile or vote for free sil- 
ver, but if he knows nothing of the mechanism of 
the automobile on the one hand, or of the principles 
of monetary science on the other, his act is likely to 
bring both himself and others to grief. Iam in- 
clined to think that even newspaper reviewers do the 
best they can ; the trouble is that they are given an 
absolutely impossible task. The average “‘ literary 
editor” of a daily paper, who is expected to review 
all the books that come to his table, cannot possibly 
write of nine tenths of them in other than a per- 
functory manner. What he will do, if he is honest 
with himself, will be to maintain a sharp distinc- 
tion between his reviews of books about which he 
really knows something and his notices of books of 
whose subjects he is ignorant. Where he has no 
right to an opinion of his own, he will remain 
frankly descriptive and expository. 

1. To set forth ‘** the true purpose of criticism ” 
in one brief paragraph is a task that I do not dare 
attempt. I will content myself with saying that 
the criticism of a book should seek to account for 
it, to analyze it, to indicate its salient characteris- 
tics, and to assign it a place among the works of 
its class, I say as much as this to free myself from 
any suspicion of adhering to the subjective school 
of criticism, And I will add, as the converse of 
the above proposition, that the purpose of criticism 
is not to parade the feelings, the fancies, and the 
ideas of the man who writes it, or to enable him to 
exhibit his own cleverness or erudition. Writing 
done with this aim is often literature of the most 
delightful sort, but it is not primarily criticism, 
although it may have some element of critical 
admixture, 


Part of Mr. Payne’s reply to question 
number seven brings to one’s mind 
forcibly the considerable number of 
persons who, as regular attachés of 
newspapers, review books in the inter- 
vals of other toils—reporters mainly. 
These mercurial young men rush toa 
fire, wade knee-deep in water and 
charred débris, and, before they have 
time to dry their clothes, whisk off 














to the county jail to see an unfort- 
unate criminal. hanged. On their re- 
turn, their minds being, of course, 
judicially toned by the preceding ex- 
periences, they are “‘assigned” to review 
a pile of the latest books, whereupon 
they don the ermine of literary judg- 
inent and pitch in breezily, laboring 
inspiredly until the gong sounds for 
another fire, or the telephone clatters 
out a sensational murder. Thus, much 
reviewing is done and done badly, and 
the remedy for it will only be found, so 
far as I can see, when publishers refuse 
to send their books to journals whose 
reviews consist of little more than in- 
nocuous puffery and inconsequent gen- 
eralization. 

Mr. Francis W. Halsey, editor of the 
New York Fimes Saturday Review from 
the date of its first number until June 
of this year, replied thus: 


1. Assuming that the question refers to contem- 
porary books my answer would be to inform the 
reading public as to the purpose, quality, and inter- 
est which those books may have. By this is meant 
elucidation and description, as things to which pure 
criticism would be subordinate. 

2. An old book, though it has been my office 
and necessity in the main to review new ones, 
Serious books and notably history and biography 
have been preferred to fiction. 

3. It is probably the wish of all publishers and 
authors to have their books adequately reviewed, 
but few publishers, I think, expect to receive the 
same treatment for each item on their list. No 
reviewer ever finds it possible to accord to all books 
the same attention. Many books not only fail to 
deserve special notices, but often do not require them; 
nor would the public read such notices if they were 
printed. 

4. This criticism of current reviewing is probably 
true as applied to newspapers and periodicals of the 
second or third class, which seldom can employ 
trained men or women to write reviews. But it is 
distinctly not true of newspapers and periodicals of 
the first class, where the best talent that can be had 
is constantly brought into service. The average 
reader, however, does not understand this. Even 
with the facts before him he often fails to do so. 
More than one instance has come to my knowledge 
where men of exceptional intelligence and large 
knowledge of the world have assumed that the pub- 
lisher of a book actually paid money to a newspaper 
for printing an article for which the newspaper itself 
had already paid a writer fifteen or twenty dollars. 
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5. This is a wise thing for the publisher to do 
when sending his books to newspapers and periodi- 
cals of the second or third class. Did he not do so, 
his books would either fail of notice altogether, or 
he would get something that was meaningless and 
useless, both to him and to the public. 

6. My experience with reviewers who have done 
work that came directly under my eye has been that 
they are nothing if not conscientious. Indeed, they 
have sometimes been so excessively conscientious 
that their articles were impaired by it: there was a 
lack of conclusiveness, Women more than men 
probably show conscientiousness, though I do not 
mean to say they are apt to be more inconclusive 
than men, but quite the contrary. 

7. This is a question concerning which I do not 
suppose the current assertion will ever cease, It is 
undoubtedly true that literary publications which 
review books expect to get advertisements, for 
otherwise they could not exist ; but I sincerely be- 
lieve that the literary editors of all publications of 
the first class prepare their reading matter for the 
benefit of their readers, first and always. They 
understand perfectly how important it is to secure 
the respect and support of readers, When this has 
been done, they know that advertising will follow, 
and that in this way only can a substantial ad- 
vertising support be secured and permanently 
held. 

8, My answer to this would be yes, when we 
have in mind only newspapers and periodicals of 
the first class, where criticism is probably better 
now than it ever was. When I speak of publica- 
tions of the first class reference is made to a com- 
paratively small list. Of daily newspapers not more 
than six in New York City could be included in the 
classification ; in Boston, probably not more than 
two or three, and in Chicago, perhaps not more 
than the same number. 


Mr. Halsey had an excellent oppor- 
tunity to study reviews and reviewers 
while he was editor of the Zimes Satur- 
day Review, and, I fancy, bookmen the 
country over will read with especial in- 
terest what he has to say in the fore-’ 
going communication. One remark of 
Mr. Halsey’s, however, strikes me as 
singular. He says: it “‘is a wise thing 
for the publisher to do [enclose prepared 
estas when sending his books to 
newspapers and periodicals of the sec- 
ond or third class. Did he not do so 


his books would either fail of notice 
altogether, or he would get something 
that was meaningless and useless both 
to him and to the public.” 
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In view of the above opinion I desire 
to ask this: 

What regulation of law or custom 
compels a publisher to send his books 
to a newspaper or periodical that will 
either fail to notice the books alto- 
gether, or, if it notice them at all, will 
print reviews that are useless and mean- 
ingless? 

Mr. Edward Bok, known widely as 
much for his writings as for his suc- 
cessful editorship of the Ladies’ Home 
Fournal, had the following to say: 


I am sufficiently interested in book reviewing as 
a general proposition to say that so far as my 
opinion is concerned I do not believe in critical re- 
views of books. I think the tendency of the times 
is to guide people rather than to preach to them, 
and to my mind the model book review is one that 
tells what there is in the particular book reviewed, 
leaving ali opinions to be formed by the reader of 
the review. In other words, a review should tell 
about a book, but not tell what any particular per- 
son thinks about it. That would entirely do away 
with the prepared notices sent out by publishers, 
which is a thing to be desired. 

When so-called ‘‘ literary criticism” becomes a 
help to people, then its value, to my mind, will be 
greatly enhanced. That sort of work would entail 
just as conscientious reading as an expression of 
opinion about a book, so that it would call for just 
as much honesty on the part of the reviewer. And 
so far as the honesty of the reviewer is concerned, 
I think it is in that line as it is in all other lines: 
if a man can’t be honest in what he tries to do, he 
ought not to try to do it. He is wasting his time 
and the time of others. 


Mr. Bok’s view, although so simply 
and briefly stated, involves a drastic 
proposition. He does not believe in 
the art of criticism which has been the 
handmaid of literature since Aristotle’s 
day, and before the Father of Criticism 
taught in Athens. If this view is 
taken then the reviewer is doomed to 
go, and he ought to go. There would 
be no use for him. How far would it 
serve to have simply an army of scrib- 
blers telling the public ‘‘what ’s in’’ 
the books offered to it for purchase by 
the publishers? What would become 
of the Sainte-Beuves, the Hazlitts, the 
Brunetitres, the Gosses, the Saints- 
burys of the future? I doubt if there 
would be any such, for their usefulness 
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would have departed. Surely literature 
and the world would be the loser. I 
believe that there are-ideas in books 
that call for the detecting scent of the 
critic. Mere notices and expositions 
deal with the body and the shell; they 
miss the essence and the life. 

Mr. Richard Le Gallienne,* author 
and critic, made the following reply: 


If brief and rather hurried answers to your 
queries will suffice, they are at your service. 

1. Literary criticism should be the expression of 
an authoritative opinion upon books by those whose 
nature and training qualify them to form such 
opinion. Though criticism can never be an exact 
science, yet the best critics usually agree about the 
value of a book, and a concensus of critical opinion 
on a given book may, as ‘a rule, be taken by the 
public as a fair judgment of its quality, There 
are, however, original books occasionally which 
throw the critics out, such as ‘‘ Leaves of Grass,” 
and in such cases the authority is with the lonely 
critic who understands them, rather than with the 
unsympathetic majority. The best critic is he who 
can appreciate with an open mind all the varying 
kinds of goodness in literature. He should have 
no prejudices, except a prejudice in f&vor of good 
writing, wherever found, and no matter who has 
written it. He should love literature so well as to 
rejoice when his enemy has written a good book. 

2. It would be uncritical—not to say silly—to 
give ‘‘ equal attention” to all books received, for it 
is the first business of criticism to decide what 
measure of attention a book is worth. Vast num- 
bers of books merit no attention at all, nor should 
journals be expected to notice all books received. 
Notice should be a criterion that a book has reached 
some standard of value, however small. Books 
failing to reach that standard should be ignored. 
The business of the critic is with the goodness not 
the badness of books. 

4. My answer to the last question practically in- 
cludes this. If ‘‘ most of the criticisms,” etc., are 
“ mere notices” that is because most of the books 
published do not merit more serious treatment. A 
really significant book never fails to receive full 
and appropriate reviews. The reviewers are only 
too glad to get such books to write about. 

5. Yes, when they are in the nature of synopses 
and not mere puffs. Publishers who furnish con- 
densed plots of long novels are specially to be re- 
membered in one’s prayers. 

6. Simply that the statement is the result of in- 
accurate observation, otherwise untrue. Where 
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conscientiousness is needed, it is-usually, and often 
painfully in evidence. Few hard-worked men 
scamp their work less than the literary reviewer. 

7. No reviewer whose opinion wields any in- 
fluence is allowed in the same room with the adver- 
tisement manager. It is but human that a news- 
paper may give more attention to the books of 
a firm that advertises in their columns ; but that the 
nature of the attention is influenced by such con- 
siderations I do not for a moment believe. No re- 
sponsible reviewer could be found to do the work. 

8. I certainly think that American criticism 
reaches a high standard of special as well as general 
efficiency. It strikes me as being less academic 
than English criticism, and more open-minded in 
its recognition of novelty and individuality. In 
literature as elsewhere, America is eager to give the 
new man, or the new idea, a fair trial. American 
critics strike me as being more receptive than 
English critics, 


Mr. Le Gallienne’s interesting letter 
champions the critic’s cause with 
strength, sense, and wit. It is par- 
ticularly gratifying to have him say 
that ‘‘American criticism reaches a 
high standard of special as well as gen- 
eral efficiency.’’ Moreover, he does 
‘not think our English brothers are so 
good—critically speaking—as we are. 
It’s always pleasant to be told that 
you are better than others. 

The following letter gives the views 
of Mr. Edwin L. Shuman, literary 
editor of the Chicago Record-Herald, 
his communication being peculiarly in- 
teresting as giving the side of that 
large class of writers known distinc- 
tively as newspaper reviewets: 


1. The primary purpose of literary criticism is to 
enable the reader to judge whether or not the book 
is one which he wishes to buy. The secondary 
purpose is to make interesting reading for that 
large portion of the public which has not the time 
or the money to buy all the important new books, 
yet which desires to keep up with the current of 
contemporary literature, The ideal review for 
newspaper purposes consists of two elements—news 
and views—a summary of the book and a criticism 
of its merits. Both are necessary, but the news 
element may sometimes occupy nine tenths of the 
space of the review to advantage, provided the 
other one tenth be devoted to a crisp and candid 
judgment. In my opinion the reviewer who puts 
more of himself than of the book into his review 
does not know his business. ; 

2. Personally I prefer an old classic or a serious 
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néw work—especially biography or travels; but . 
practically I give the largest share of attention to 
new fiction, because, the novels and the readers of 
novels are in the majority, and a newspaper is 
printed to meet the tastes of the community. 

3. Of course it is impossible to accord equal at- 
tention to all books received, even if that were de- 
sirable, which it is not.. A mere record of the title, 
author, and publisher is all that can be given in 
many cases. The review columns of the Record- 
Herald are conducted solely in the intérest of 
readers, and this, I believe, can be best subserved 
by giving full and conscientious reviews to the 
books that promise to be of widest concern. 

4. I am afraid there is a good deal of truth in 
the charge regarding ‘‘ mere notices,” if we include 
the whole newspaper press, country weeklies and 
all, The increasing number of books and the lack 
of time both tend toward superficial reviewing. 
My own method of trying to escape this tendency 
has been to ‘‘ review the best and leave the rest.” 
At the same time I see no objection to printing mere 
news notices of some of the unfortunate ‘‘ rest,” 
telling what each aims to do or he, provided such 
notices be frankly labélled and make no pretension 
to criticism. 

5. The prepared reviews sent out by publishers 
are useless when they contain comment, as they 
usually do. Printed slips containing biographical 
facts about the author or purely descriptive news 
concerning the book are welcome and are often 
available for the gossip column. But the majority 
of. publishers compel the conscientious reviewer to 
throw their stuff away because they do not dis- 
criminate between news and puffery. 

6. Ido not believe there is any greater lack of 
conscientiousness among reviewers to-day than 
there was in the days of Jeffrey and Lockhart. The 
chief difference is that in the presence of the modern 
literary deluge reviewers are forced into more or 
less superficiality. American book reviewers as a 
body are as conscientious as the curse of eternal 
hurry will permit. 

7. Certainly no good reviewer is influenced by 
the advertising department, nor will any business- 
like newspaper publisher desire that he should be. 
The whole value of the reviews for the public de- 
pends upon their disinterestedness, I have a per- 
fectly free hand to praise or condemn on the Record- 
Herald, and my previous experience on other large 
Chicago dailies was the same, The assertion that 
‘** most book reviews are written with a strict eye to 
obtaining advertisements” is not true. 

8. I am afraid it cannot be said truthfully that 
American newspaper criticism as a whole is ‘‘ sound, 
scholarly, and critical,” for the salaries paid and 
the time allowed for the reviewer’s work are not 
sufficient to secure that kind of writing in the 
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In a few of the larger papers 
the reviews thoroughly fulfil the true requirements 
of criticism, and the number is not necessarily 
limited to those whose reviews are ‘‘ scholarly,” for 
the best newspaper review is popular rather than 
technical. If we strike a general average, how- 
ever, the work of American reviewers does not ‘‘ in 
a strict sense fulfil the requirements of criticism,” 
because as a rule they are expected to cover more 
books and write more copy than can be done well. 
They are doing the best they can, and are doing it 
with an amount of overtime work which neither 
their employers nor the public realize. 


I recommend Mr. Shuman’s letter to 
that numerous class of writers who, fol- 
lowing the lead of the late Sir Walter 
Besant, are fond of saying that ‘‘news- 
paper criticism is utterly worthless.”’ 
If the work Mr. Shuman does on the 
Record-Herald is utterly worthless for 
the purposes of criticism, no one will 
say that the bright, instructive letter 
he has contributed to this symposium 
has that negative quality. 

With reference to the “‘curse of eter- 
nal hurry” that Mr. Shuman speaks of, 
the ‘‘curse’’ will disappear with the re- 
moval of its cause—that cause is, too 
many books. I do not mean that too 
many books are published, because the 
more books the better for mankind. 
But too many books are sent to the re- 
viewers. Scores of those that reach 
the reviewers do not lend themselves 
to review at all, being purely technical, 
statistical, or otherwise unsuitable for 
critical review. I believe it would pay 
the publishers to keep back some of 
these, and send to the reviewers only 
such books as may be classed as litera- 
ture, whether fiction or general works. 
The result would be more time for the 
reviewer and better reviews. Evena 
further weeding by the publishers 
would be advantageous, in my opinion. 

Talcott Williams, LL.D., is esteemed 
as author, essayist, lecturer, and jour- 
nalist, no less than as a critic of clear 
and sapient mind. Dr. Williams an- 
swered the writer’s queries as follows: 


1. Newspaper criticism has for its primary object, 
to inform the reader as to the work in hand, judged 
not with relation to any absolute standard, but to 
the current output, the current demand, and the 
current condition, The newspaper critic is a 








naturalist before whom a constant succession of new 
additions to the literary menagerie pass which he 
describes and classifies, so as to enable the reader, 
who is his client, to reach a decision as to his own 
needs, The singular misconception which most 
authors have that the criticism is intended or as- 
sumes to tell them how to do the work or to point 
out their defects as craftsmen is the source of nearly 
all the irritation which exists.among men who write 
against men who criticise. The author is really the 
innocent third party. The work of the critic is for 
the reader. While most authors unfortunately in- 
sist on reading the criticism upon their works, it is 
not written for them except as they, too, are con- 
sumers of the works of others. 

2. The hopper has no organs of selection. 

3. There is no more pestilent assumption among 
publishers and authors than that a right to a review 
is secured by sending a volume to a critic or a news- 
paper. While every critic prefers impersonal and 
professional relations with both authors and pub- 
lishers, no man comes to be known as a contributor 
to the review work of newspapers or magazines 
without receiving in the course of a year a number 
of volumes sent to him personally by publishers and 
authors. Where personal relations exist with either 
this is fully warranted. Even then a certain embar- 
rassment may be created, for nothing may be more 
delicate than to receive as a friend a work which 
must be judged as a critic. But in most of these 
cases no personal relations exist. The work is sent 
with the expectation that it will be reviewed and 
noticed. But sending a work creates no more ob- 
ligation to review it than mailing an advertisement 
to a man creates an obligation that he should pur- 
chase what is advertised. Every critic’s work is 
related to the periodical upon which he is employed. 
Works should be sent there. Every critic is glad 
to receive information, to be informed as to ap- 
proaching works. Hie is, if he knows his trade, 
avid of facts about the work which he has to review, 
but he justly resents the assumption that mailing a 
book to him creats a sight draft upon his time and 
attention for a review. A newspaper in like man- 
ner does not exist for the sake of reviewing books, 
but for the purpose of selling publicity in all its 
various forms and furnishing in connection with 
publicity an opportunity to express opinion. The 
mere receipt of a book cannot and does not create 
any obligation, even on a newspaper, that it shall 
be noticed. The newspaper has not asked for the 
book. Many of them are of no conceivable inter- 
est to their readers, and a very large share are per- 
mitted to take up valuable space in newspapers not 
too well managed because those who review have a 
praiseworthy desire to aid those who write, instead of 
remembering constantly that their readers are their 
clients and that their first duty in the precious 
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columns of a newspaper, every day,—all too few for 
their task,—is to give the precise group of fact and 
opinion which on that day will be most valuable to 
the readers of that newspaper. 

4. In this task, the works published play a rela- 
tively small share. ‘* All men have opinions,” 
said Bishop Berkeley, ‘‘few men think.” This is 
nowhere more true than in the work of book re- 
viewing. In many cases a newspaper’s resources do 
not permit the employment of thoroughly trained 
critics. There nothing more than a mere notice 
can appear. Many books deserve nothing more 
than the record of a notice. 

5. The publisher’s opinion is always useful as a 
point of departure. The odd thing is that no pub- 
lisher seems to understand the value of a colorless, 
compact, well considered account of a book and its 
author, giving facts which a critic generally has to 
find for himself, and whose search renders it neces- 
sary for a critic who cares for his work to keep at 
hand a very considerable library of bibliographical 
literature. 

6. ‘‘ Many writers” make the mistake already 
noted as to the object of the review. There is 
‘want of conscientiousness ” in much reviewing as 
there is a ‘‘ want of conscientiousness” in all the 
ways and works of men. It exists. But the great 
mass of comment and information given in the 
notices of books in a newspaper, while done hur- 
riedly, often with insufficient information, generally 
with insufficient training, and always with insuffi- 
cient time, nearly always represents an honest effort 
to do the work as well as it can be done under the 
conditions. They are poor conditions at best, and 
will be as long as the American public prefers the 
privilege of buying several newspapers for a cent 
instead of buying a single good newspaper for five 
or six cents a copy, which is the least cost at which 
a thoroughly equipped journal can be published. 

7. The advertising of a publisher has its influence, 
apparent in every newspaper, on the promptness 
with which books are reviewed. If it has its effect 
on the character of the opinion expressed, I have 
yet to see it or know of it. In a long newspaper 
experience I have only once known advertising to 
be withdrawn from a newspaper because of an un- 
favorable review. On the contrary, my own ex- 
perience is that publishers distinctly feel that the 
reviews of a newspaper are worth little in drawing 
attention to the works which they publish unless 
the reader sees that they are free from bias. Two 
influences undoubted deflect impartial criticism, It 
is always easier to say what a work is not than to 
tell what it is and this makes a sort of ready-made 
blame easy in reviewing. Publishers have ‘an ob- 
jectionable habit of quoting in their advertisements, 
without regard to the character of the newspaper, 
any piece of extreme praise. Any man can get his 


reviews freely quoted by indulging in indiscriminate 
laudation of books published. Quotation from a 
newspaper in a widely diffused advertisement is 
itself an advertisement of the newspaper and an 
apparent recognition of the critic, desired by both, 
though what it really recognizes is the publisher’s 
appetite for a striking line in his advertisement. 
Both newspapers and critics are affected by this 
habit, but as long as publishers show the same 
selection in the opinions they spread broadcast 
which patent-medicine venders do in the letters that 
they publish from obscure users of their wares, no 
improvement is probable. 

8. Very little criticism anywhere is ‘‘ sound, 
scholarly, and critical.” These are difficult things 
to achieve. No man constantly reviewing, how- 
ever hard he works, however diligent he is in his 
studies, or however anxious he is to be both pene- 
trating and impartial, succeeds in a year’s work in 
writing much—he is fortunate if he writes any— 
which in the true sense of the word can be con- 
sidered ‘* sound, scholarly, and critical.” In their 
primary purpose of diffusing among millions of 
readers fairly accurate accounts of the relation which 
the book just published bears to the want of the man 
who may want the work, American newspapers 
on the average are above the average of newspapers 
elsewhere, though no one American newspaper or 
review equals the best critical work done by the 
best newspapers or reviews of at least three Euro- 
pean countries. 


Dr. Williams’s letter covers the sub- 
ject clearly. Though he offers a strong 
defence of newspaper criticism, I im- 
agine that what will attract most at- 
tention is his remark that ‘‘no one 
American newspaper or review equals 
the best critical work done by the best 
newspapers or reviews of at least three 
European countries.’’ In this view, it 
will be seen, he differs from several 
other writers whose letters appear here. 

As augmenting the representative 
character of this symposium a letter 
from an able woman reviewer is par- 
ticularly apropos. Mrs. Elia W. 
Peattie, writer of reviews for the Chi- 
cago T7ribune, forwarded the following 
communication : 


You ask me what, in my opinion, is the true pur- 
pose of criticism. It is, I take it, to give the book- 
buying public an idea of the nature of a book, and 
it has, moreover, a higher function, It aspires to 
be the guardian of literature—the defence of the 
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higher standards. Personally I have two distinct 
pleasures in reviewing. One is to acquaint the 
public with a book containing new and encouraging 
ideas, The other is to bring to mind an old and 
serviceable book which has already offered comfort 
and given delight. It is a matter of indifference to 
me whether this book be poetry, fiction, history, 
biography, or philosophy. From scientific works I 
may not derive the same pleasure because I know 
nothing of science—but a scientific book holds its 
charm even for the most ignorant. It opens the 
doors of a cathedral into which one longs to enter. 

You say that many persons believe the greater 
part of the criticism written to-day to be mere 
notices and not reviews, There are some books 
which it is best to pass with a mere notice of publi- 
cation. They are not entitled to criticism. But 
whatever book offers a new idea, or an old one in 
finer form, or in any way adds to the edifice of 
literature, deserves a careful review. My opinion 
is, from reading such publications as THE CRITIC, 
the Dia/, the New York Zimes, the New York 
Sun, and the Boston Transcript, that reviews are 
written by persons who take pride in the writing, 
and who do their work conscientiously. 

I believe that all criticism published in the papers 
should be original, and that observations by the 
publishers are usually unnecessary, but an advance 
notice is useful, and some peculiar books are more 
quickly understood if accompanied by a publisher’s 
note. 

I suppose some writers have cause of complaint 
against the reviewers. The handling which a coarse 
and commonplace reviewer gives a delicate and 
subtle book is liable to cause much suffering to the 
writer, It happens, on the other hand,.that some 
books, seen through the eyes of an idealistic re- 
viewer, attain a beauty which was not primarily 
theirs; and I am sure that writers have sometimes 
been surprised at the ability and charm ascribed to 
them. As for conscientiousness—how can one 
answer? In all occupations some will be per- 
functory ; some glorify the day’s task with their 
own enthusiasm and honesty. It does not do to 
generalize about such matters. 

I do not believe that it is true that most reviews 
written nowadays are prepared with an eye to the 
advertising to be obtained from the publishers. I 
do not think the papers endeavor to influence their 
reviewers. Personally I have never had the pleasure 
of meeting any of the members of the advertising 
force of the paper for which I work, and have not 
the least notion what they think about my work. 
Nor am I in the habit of noticing theirs. I do not 
read advertisements of any kind ; and furthermore, 
I seldom observe who the publisher of a book is 
until I am through with the reading of the book, 

I think there are several papers in this country 





where the aim is to make of reviewing a fine art 
and that many—but not all—of the reviews in these 
several papers are ‘‘ sound, scholarly, and critical.” 
I am myself a believer in the sympathetic review— 
the review which sets forth the ideas of the writer in 
the spirit in which he offered them. I believe that 
books should be received in the same spirit of hos- 
pitality, courtesy, and expectation that people are, 
and that, so long as they themselves are amiable 
and honest in intention, they should be treated 
with courtesy. There is something more than art 
in the composition of a book. It is usually the ex- 
position of a personality plus some other quantities. 
The wise and courteous reviewer has, therefore, 
many things to take into consideration and it is 
sometimes impossible for him to serve art and 
humanity at the same time. He will do well, 
probably, to give himself latitude, and to temper 
his criticism with sympathy. For the fundamen- 
tals, however, he is entitled to fight with as much 
severity as is required for victory. The cruel, 
supercilious, pessimistic, cheating, or corrupting 
book makes no appeal to his consideration ; nor 
need he apologize for it on the ground that it has 
technique, 

The soundness of reviews depends not on re- 
viewers as a class, for reviewers are not to be clas- 
sified. It depends upon the individual, who, if he 
is conscientious in other concerns of his life, will be 
so in reviewing the books submitted to his criticism. 


Mrs. Peattie’s reference to the 
“idealistic reviewer ”’ is particularly ap- 
plicable to herself. She makes it evi- 
dent by the tone ahd spirit of her 
contribution that to her reviewing is 
indeed a serious work, one in which 
‘there is large and free play for honesty 
of purpose, art, enthusiasm, and that 
high conception of duty which is so 
essential to success in any field. Per- 
haps some authors will not agree with 
the remark that some books seen 
through the eyes of the reviewer “‘at- 
tain a beauty which was not primarily 
theirs,’’ but those who are in the habit 
of following closely the work of the 
best reviewers, in the best American 
publications, will admit that the asser- 
tion is well grounded in fact. 

Mr. Arthur Bartlett Maurice, editor 
and reviewer, contributed the follow- 
ing: 


1. The first question is one which one feels 
morally bound to ignore. Probably very few peo- 
ple have really decided what the ‘‘ true purpose of 
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criticism ” is, but if one once began conscientiously 
to write about it, your patience, the patience of THE 
Critic’s readers, and that of the writer himself 
would speedily be exhausted. 

2. (a) So far as inclination goes probably there 
is no reviewer of books who does not occasionally 
think with envy of the reviewers of the past who 
had their ‘* hacks” at the great books which were 
written. to endure. Every reviewer would like to 
try his hand on ‘Vanity Fair” or the ‘Scarlet 
Letter” or Mr. Irving’s ‘‘ Sketch Book” or ‘* Le 
Pére Goriot” or *‘ Madame Bovary.” But what 
would there be to be done with the reviews? It is 
not a matter of inclination, and so reviewers con- 
tinue to concoct opinions about the ‘‘ Helmet of 
Navarres”” and the ‘*‘ Quincy Adams Sawyers” of 
to-day. (6) Isthe ‘‘serious” book to be too deadly 
serious ? 

3. Not all publishers expect all books to- be re- 
viewed, although they like one to think so, It is 
the rule that the more importunate publishers in 
this respect are those with the least standing and 
who have achieved the least success. The larger 
publishers understand and recognize existing con- 
ditions and are uniformly considerate. It is much 
the same with authors. To attempt to review 
every book sent for that purpose would in the first 
place be to bore and very quickly to alienate the 
reader. And it is to the reader that the magazines 


which have been successful have appealed first of 
all. In the second place, it would be a physical 
impossibility. For instance, taking up casually a 
copy of Zhe Bookman of a few months ago one 
finds that during the preceding month 329 books 
had been received. Some of these books were of 


considerable importance. Conceding to each an 
average of five hundred words (many. would need 
less and many more), the book reviewing depart- 
ment alone of the magazine would demand 206 
pages. 

4. It is probably true. 

5. From the publishers’ point of view it must be 
a good thing. In many places they are printed 


verbatim, and where they are ignored they do no 
harm, 
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6. Perhaps they are often inspired by a deep, 
deep feeling that their own books have failed of the 
appreciation of a cold and ungrateful world, But 


. in many cases they are right. 


7. The present writer knows of one magazine 
where very recently a publisher’s proposition of this 
nature was answered by a strong hint that it would 
be more pleasant if he withdrew his advertising 
entirely. 

8. Not abit, Most reviews are bad. But then, 
so are most books. 


With Mr. Maurice’s letter this sym- 
posium comes to a close, and with the 
publishing of this symposium we reach, 
naturally, the conclusion of the series 
of publications on criticism which the 
writer has conducted in the columns of 
this magazine. By reason of the kind- 
ness of many writers who paused from 
their arduous work in various fields to 
respond to the taxing and, no doubt 
bothersome lists of queries submitted 
by the writer, it has been possible to 
present a composite view of the subject 
of criticism surely more exhaustive and 
comprehensive than has ever been of- 
fered before. We have had the best 
thought of many minds, and such a 
representative utterance as not to have 
left untouched any possible phase of 
the topic that has been under discus- 
sion. Conceived in a desire to do good, 
I trust sincerely that these publications 
will not fail of salutary effect, and, 
more than all, 1 hope that those whose 
feelings may have been hurt by some 
stray word of, perhaps, thoughtless 
comment will accept the writer’s as- 
surance that the purpose farthest from 
his mind was to wound any one, and 
least of all any of those through whose 
cordiality and kindness these sympo- 
siums have been made possible. 
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Philip James Bailey 


By EDMUND GOSSE 


AT the opening of the present year 
there were still alive two men who sur- 
vived as representatives of what poetry 
was before the commencement of the 
Victorian era. Both have left us—Mr. 
Aubrey de Vere, having reached his 
eighty-ninth year, passed away on the 
20th of January; Mr. Philip James Bai- 
ley, in his eighty-seventh, on the 7th of 
September. So, as we sit quietly and 
watch, we see history unrolling, since, 
in the chronicle of our literature, the 
closure of a great and complicated sys- 
tem of poetic activity is, in a sense, 
defined by the deaths of these vener- 
able men. Moreover—and this is curi- 
ous—in each of these survivors we had, 
living before us, types—not quite of 
the first order, indeed, but yet vivid 
types—of the two main divisions of the 
English poetry of the first half of the 
nineteenth century. That, namely, 
which was devoted to a reasonable 
grace, and that which was uplifted on 
a mystical enthusiasm. So that a ser- 
mon on the verse of that time might 
well take as its text the opposed and 
yet related names of De Vere and 
Bailey. 

Nothing so extensive is to be at- 
tempted here. But before endeavor- 
ing to define the character of the talent 
of the younger of these veterans, and 
to note the place of ‘‘Festus” in the 
history of letters, we may linger a mo- 
ment on what resemblance there was 
between the two old men, so intensely 
opposed in their general disposition of 
mind and their walk in the world. 
They had in common an exquisite 
personal dignity, Mr. de Vere in the 
genial companionship of like-minded 


friends, Mr. Bailey in his cloister or 
hermitage at Nottingham, scarcely 
seen by a visitor for years on years. 
They. had in common the happy fate 
which preserved to each in extreme old 
age all the faculties of the mind, the 
sweetest cheerfulness, the most ardent 
hopefulness, an optimism that nothing 
could assail and that disease itself 
avoided. Each, above all, to a very 
remarkable degree, preserved to the 
last his religious devotion to that art to 
which his life had been dedicated ; each 
to the very end was full of a passionate 
love of verse. Song-intoxicated men 
they were, both of them; preserving 
their delight in poetry far beyond the 
common limits of an exhilaration in 
any mental matter. : 
When this has been said, it is the 
difference far more than the resem- 
blance between them which must strike 
the memory. To the imaginative op- 
position which the author of ‘‘ Festus” 
offered to the entire school of which 
Mr. de Vere was a secondary orna- 
ment, more will be said later. But the 
physical opposition was immense _be- 
tween the slightness of figure and flex- 
ible elegance of the Irish poet with his 
mundane mobility, and the stateliness 
of Mr. Bailey. Mr. de Vere never 
seemed to be an old man, but a young 
man dried up; Mr. Bailey, of whose 
appearance my recollections go back 
at least five-and-twenty years, always 
during that time looked robustly aged, 
a sort of prophet or bard, with a cloud 
of voluminous white hair and curled - 
silver beard. As the years went by, 
his head seemed merely to grow more 
handsome, almost absurdly, almost 
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irritatingly so, like a picture of Con- 
nal, “‘first of mortal men,” in some 
illustrated edition of Ossian. The 
extraordinary suspension of his gaze, 
his gentle, dazzling aspect of un- 
interrupted meditation combined with 
a curious downward arching of the 
lips, seen through the white rivers 
of his beard, to give a distinctly vatic 
impression. He had an attitude of 
arrested inspiration, as if waiting for 
the heavenly spark to fall again, as 
it had descended from 1836 to 1839, 
and as it seemed never inclined to 
descend again. But the beauty of 
Mr. Bailey’s presence, which was so 
marked as to be an element that can- 
not be. overlooked in a survey of 
what he was, had an imperfection in 
its very perfectness. It lacked ani- 
mation. What the faces of Milton 
and Keats possessed, what we re- 
member in the extraordinary features 
of Tennyson, this was just missing in 
Mr. Bailey, who, nevertheless, might 
have sat to any painter in Christendom 
as the type of a Poet. 


I 


English literature in the reign of 
William IV. is a subject which has 
hitherto failed to attract an historian. 
It forms a small belt or streak of the 
most colorless, drawn across our varie- 
gated intellectual chronicle. The ro- 
mantic movement of the end of the 
preceding century had gradually faded 
into emotional apathy by 1830, and the 
years which England spent under the 
most undignified and inefficient of her 
monarchs were few indeed, but highly 
prosaic. Most of the mental energy of 
the time went out in a constitutional 
struggle which was necessary, but was 
not splendid. A man is hardly at his 
best when his own street-door has been 
slammed in his face, and he stands out- 
side stamping his feet and pulling the 
bell. The decade which preceded the 
accession of Victoria was, in literature, 
a period of cold reason: the best that 
could be said of the popular authors 
was that they were sensible. A curious 
complacency marked the age, a self- 
sufficiency which expressed itself in ex- 
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traordinarily unemotional writing. To 
appreciate the heavy and verbose dead- 
ness of average English prose in the 
thirties, we must dip into the books 
then popular. No volume of the essay 
class was so much in vogue as the 
**Lacon’”’ of the Rev. Mr. Colton, a 
work the aridity of which can only be 
comprehended by those who at this 
date have the courage to attack it." Mr. 
Colton, although he preached the lof- 
tiest morality, was a gambling parson, 
and shot himself, in 1832, in the forest 
of Fontainebleau. But that did not 
affect: the popularity of his chain of 
dusty apophthegms. 

The starvation of the higher faculties 
of the mind in the William IV. period 
was something which we fail to-day to 
realize. No wonder Carlyle thought, 
in 1835, that “*‘ Providence warns me to 
have done with literature,” and in 1837 
saw nothing for it but to “‘buy a rifle 
and a spade, and. withdraw to the 
Transatlantic wilderness.” In the let- 
ters of Tennyson we may easily read 
what it was that, after the failure of 


his enchanting volumes of 1830 and 
1833, kept him silent in despair for ten 


of his best years. This was the dead 
lull during which the moral storms of 
1840-1850. were preparing to gather. 
It was the time when the Puseyite con- 
troversy was beginning, when “‘ Tracts 
for the Times,” under an oppressive 
obloquy and miscomprehension, were 
making a struggle for religious warmth 
and air. A chilly light of reason ap- 
plied to morals, that was what the 
subjects of William IV. desired to 
contemplate, and poetry itself was 
called upon to make a definite conces- 
sion to the gospel of utility. Romance 
was at its lowest ebb, and even— 


the ghost of Miltiades rose by night 
And stood by the bed of the Benthamite. 


Among poets who possessed the pub- 
lic ear at that time, the aged Words- 
worth stood first, but the prestige of 
the laureate, Southey, who had been 
one of the most active and authorita- 
tive of reviewers, was, in many circles, 
paramount. Now Southey —as his 
most prominent disciple, Sir Henry 
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Taylor, has proudly told us—*‘ took no 
pleasure in poetic passion.’’ By the 
time of which we are speaking, how- 
ever, Southey and even Wordsworth 
had passed into the background of ac- 
tive life, but there had been no reaction 
against the quietism of their later days. 
That quietism had taken possession 
of the taste of the country, and had 
gradually ousted the only serious rival 
it had seemed to possess, the violence 
of Byron. It was at this time, in the 
full tide of Benthamism, that Henry 
Taylor attempted a poetical coup d'état 
which demands close attention from 
the student of our literary history. 

In publishing his enormous drama of 
‘** Philip van Artevelde,’’ in 1834, 
Henry Taylor took occasion to issue a 
preface which is now far more interest- 
ing to read than his graceful verse. 
He thought the time had come to 
stamp out what he called ‘‘ the mere 
luxuries of poetry.’’ He was greatly 
encouraged by the general taste of the 
public, which obviously was finding 
highly colored literature inacceptable, 
and ina preface of singular boldness, 
not unadroit in its logic, Taylor pre- 
sumed to dictate terms to the poets. 
He begged them, for the future, to 
walk the common earth and breathe 
the common air. He entreated them 
to believe that forcible expression, 
fervid feeling, and beautiful imagery 
are useless if employed in connection 
with thoughts that are not ‘“‘sound.’’ 
There was to be no health for us un- 
less reason had full supremacy over 
imagination. Reflection must take the 
place of mere “‘ feeling”; thought the 
place of imagery. Passion, so this 
faithful disciple of Southey thought, 
was to be regarded as a direct danger 
and disadvantage. 

Nor did the preface of 1834 confine 
itself to the encouragement of what 
was tame and good; it descended into 
the dust, and wrestled with lions that 
were wild and bad. It fought with 
Byron, as Christian fought with Apoll- 
yon, conscious of the awful strength 
of its supernatural opponent. It 
fought, less strenuously, and with a 
touch of contempt, with “‘ the brilliant 
Mr. Shelley,’’ to whom it could afford 
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to be condescending. It glanced round 
the arena without being able so much 
as to observe an antagonist who, to our 
eyes, fills the picture, and is alone 
sufficient to condemn all the *‘ Philip 
van Artevelde”’ arguments and theo- 
ries. This is Keats, of whom, so far 
as we can discover from this preface, 
Taylor had, in 1834, never even heard, 
or else despised so entirely that it did 
not occur to him to mention his name. 

The preface to “‘ Philip van Arte- 
velde’’ enjoyed a great success. Its 
assumptions were accepted by the re- 
views as poetic canon law. It was 
admitted without reserve that the func- 
tion of poetry was “‘ to infer and to in- 
struct.”" The poets were warned to 
occupy themselves in future mainly 
with what was rational and plain. 
Henry Taylor had made a sweeping 
suggestion that the more enthusiastic 
species of verse was apt to encourage 
attention by fixing it on what is 
** puerile, pusillanimous, or wicked.”’ 
There was a great searching of heart in 
families; the newspapers were im- 
mense. A large number of copies of 
**Childe Harold” and of ‘* Manfred” 
were confiscated, and examples of Pol- 
lock’s ‘‘Course of Time’’ (by many 
persons preferred to ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” 
as of a purer orthodoxy) were substi- 
tuted for them. Even the young 
Macaulay, who had suddenly become 
a power, joined the enemy, and de- 
clared that ‘‘ perhaps no person can be 
a poet, or can ever enjoy poetry, with- 
out a certain unsoundness of mind.”’ 
Ah, but; cries in effect the excellent 
Henry Taylor, we will so coerce and 
browbeat and depress the poets that 
they shall not think a thought or write 
a line that is not ‘‘ sound,’’ and the 
Benthamite himself (the stupendous 
original Jeremy had died, of course, in 
1832) shall pluck, unhandily enough, 
at the lyre now consecrated to utility 
and decorum. 

It was the old balance between 
** stasy”” and ‘‘ec-stasy,’’ and Henry 
Taylor was, to a certain extent, justi- 
fied by the character of such contem- 
porary works as might be held to 
belong to the ecstatic species. It did 
not seem a moment at which great sub- 
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jects and a great style were prepared 
to commend themselves. The most 
prominent indulgers in ‘‘the mere lux- 
ury of poetry’’ were Heraud and 
Reade, whose efforts were calculated 
to bring instant ridicule upon imagina- 
tive writing by their hollow grandilo- 
quence. There were the Byronisms of 
Croly, the once-famous author of that 
gorgeous romance, “‘ Salathiel,”” and 
there was the never-to-be-forgotten 
Robert Montgomery. All these poet- 
asters merely emphasized and justified 
Henry Taylor’s protest. In genuine 
poetry of a highly imaginative cast 
there appeared, almost wholly unre- 
garded, ‘* Pauline’ and ‘* Paracelsus,” 
and in 1838 Miss Barrett produced, in 
defiance of the taste of the age, her 
irregular and impassioned *‘Seraphim.”’ 
None of these publications, however, 
disturbed in the least degree the su- 
premacy of the schoaql of good sense, 
or threatened that ‘* equipoise of rea- 
son’’ which the disciples of Southey 
thought that they had fixed forever. 
Poetry was to preserve its logical judg- 
ment; it was never to “ let itself go.” 
The cardinal importance of Mr. Bailey’s 
** Festus’’ is that it was the earliest 
direct counterblast to this scheme of 
imaginative discipline, and that when 
it appeared in 1839 the walls built up 
by Henry Taylor’s arrogant preface 
immediately began to crumble down. 


II 


The extraordinary poem which thus 
recalled English literature to the ec- 
static after a period of bondage to the 
static, and attracted the astonishment 
of the public by leading a successful 
revolt against baldness, against what a 
critic of the time called ‘‘ the pride of 
natural barrenness,’’ was the work of 
an extremely young man. Philip 
James Bailey was born in Nottingham 
on the 22d of April, 1816. He was the 
son of a journalist of an excellent pro- 
vincial type, a sturdy local politician, 
antiquary, and philanthropist, himself 
an amateur in verse,—‘‘ an inveterate 
rhymer,” we are told,—and full of en- 


thusiasm for new ideas as they revealed | 


themselves to active-thinking persons 
a 
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in those repressed and stunted “‘ thir- 
ties.” The father of Philip James 
Bailey promptly acquiesced, like the 
father of Robert Browning, in the de- 
cision of his son to adopt ‘‘the vocation 
of a poet,’’ and the boy seems to have 
been educated to that end, as others to 
become chartered accountants or so- 
licitors. Nominally, indeed, the latter 
profession was selected for young 
Bailey, who, nevertheless, as early as 
1835 is understood to have begun to 
plan his great poem. It is further re- 
lated that in 1836—the young man was 
in his twentieth year—he began to 
write ‘‘ Festus,’’ and in 1838 had fin- 
ished the first draft of it. 

So far as it appears, there was no- 
thing but irresistible vocation and a 
selective use of the most sympathetic 
models which led Bailey back to what 
had so long and so completely been 
neglected in English poetry, the record 
of the subtler action of the mind. In 
the midst of a fashion for scrupulous 
common sense, and “‘ the equipoise of 
reason,’’ here was a young man of 
twenty who, without any sort of im- 
petus from without, and in defiance of 
current criticism, devoted himself to 
the employment of clothing philo- 
sophic speculation with almost reckless 
imagery. Henry Taylor had en- 
treated the poets not to attempt to 
describe anything which cannot ‘‘ be 
seen through the mere medium of our 
eyesight.” But from the very outset 
the new bard was to deal wholly with 
impassioned spiritual life, exalted into 
a sphere unoccupied except by rapture 
and vision. You are to build, practi- 
cally dictated the preface of ‘‘ Philip 
van Artevelde,’’ nothing but comfort- 
able two-storied villas, with all the 
modern appliances. The architect of 
** Festus’”” comes, raising none but 
pinnacled archangelic mansions high in 
the unapparent. This was the note of 
the amazement with which ‘‘ Festus’’ 
was received in 1839. It bore a mes- 
sage of good tidings to spiritual souls 
starving in a utilitarian desert. It 
lifted a palm-tree, it unsealed a well in 
the arid flats of common sense. We 
cannot, in the light of all that has been 
written since, appreciate in the least 
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degree what ‘‘ Festus’’ was to its ear- 
liest readers, unless we bear this in 
mind. All the yearnings for the un- 
limited, all the suppressed visions of 
infinity, all that groped in darkness 
after the excessive, and the impas- 
sioned, and the inconceivable, gathered 
in tumult and joy to welcome this 
new voice. James Montgomery wrote 
that, after reading ‘‘Festus,”’ he felt as 
though he had been eating of the Tree 
of the Knowledge of Good and Evil. 
To realize what it was which hungry 
visionaries found in the new poem, it.is 
necessary to turn back to what it was 
which was presented to them in 1839. 
The first edition of ‘‘ Festus’’ is a-work 
of remarkable interest. It is now very 
rare, and it may safely be said that 
there is no volume which justifies more 
completely the passion or mania of the 
book-collector. For sixty-three years 
** Festus’ has not lacked readers, and 
edition after edition has steadily sup- 
plied a demand. But the ‘* Festus’ 


of 1901 is a very different affair from 
the volume of the same name of 18309. 


In the first place, it is very unlike it in 
size, since it contains about forty 
- thousand verses, while the original 
edition has something less than ten 
thousand. We shall presently have to 
describe the extraordinary manner in 
which Mr. Bailey, during sixty years, 
steadily added to the bulk of his poem. 
But the point to dwell on here is that 
the effect made upon his own genera- 
tion was not made by the huge and very 
unwieldy book which one now buys as 
** Festus” in the shops, but by a poem 
which was already lengthy, yet per- 
fectly within the bounds of easy read- 
ing. It seems essential, if we are to 
gauge that effect, to turn back to 
the first edition. This was a large oc- 
tavo, with no name on the title-page, 
but with a symbolic back presenting 
a malignant snake flung downwards 
through the inane by the rays that dart 
from a triangle of light, a very proper 
preparation for the redundant and 
arcane invocations of the text within 
the covers. 

The attack of the utilitarians had 
been chiefly directed against the dis- 
ciples of Byron, and the new poet 
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evaded the censure of such critics by 
ignoring in the main the influence of 
that demonic enchanter. It is specious 
to see the effect of ‘‘ Manfred’ upon 
‘** Festus,”’ but in point of fact the re- 
semblance seems to result from a com- 
mon study of ‘*‘ Faust.’’ Nor has the 
‘** Dr. Faustus” of Marlowe—although, 
since the publication of Lamb’s *‘Speci- 
mens’’ in 1808, that majestic poem had 
been within every one’s reach —any- 
thing very definite to do with Bailey’s 
conception. This was founded, al- 
most too closely, on that of Goethe’s 
‘** Faust.””. The result of the manipu- 
lation of later editions has been more 
and more to disguise the resemblance 
of the original draft of ‘* Festus’’ to its 
great German forerunner, and to this, 
therefore, with the edition of 1839 be- 
fore us, we must give a moment's at- 
tention. 

Bailey’s poem began, not as it does 
now, but with an abrupt introduction 
of the reader to Heaven, exactly as in 
**Faust,” with a ‘‘ Prolog im Himmel.” 
In each case, God himself speaks, and 
in a triplet of verses. There is a 
“‘Chor der Engel,’”’ called by Bailey 
‘‘Seraphim’’ and ‘‘Cherubim,” and 
these combine in a great burst of 
melodious adoration, like ‘‘die him- 
melischen Heerschaaren ’’ in ‘‘ Faust.” 
Lucifer demands the soul of Festus to 
sport with, exactly as Mephistopheles 
asks for Faust. When the tempter 
abruptly appears to his meditating 
mortal victim, the startled ‘‘Who art 
thou, pray?” of Festus is precisely the 
‘‘Wie nennst du dich?’’ of Faust. 
Later on, Lucifer and Festus ride Ruin 
and Darkness, the black colts of the 
Evil One, exactly as Faust and Mephis- 
topheles do their black steeds after the 
Walpurgisnacht. In the 1839 edition 
of ‘‘Festus’’ the lyrical element is very 
much more prominent than in the later 
editions, where it has been steadily su- 
perseded by blank verse. These odes 
and choruses in the original text are 
plainly modelled upon the lyrics in the 
German poem, and, what is curious, it 
seems to be rather the second thari the 
first part of ‘‘Faust” which has at- 
tracted the English rhapsodist, whose 
cantatas closely recall, in their form, 
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those of the ‘‘Chor seliger Knaben”’ 
and the rest. 

It would be interesting to trace the 
mode in which Goethe influenced the 
mind of the young Nottingham poet, 
whose masterpiece was to be the most 
important contribution to English lit- 
erature in which rivalry with *‘ Faust” 
is predominant. Mr. Bailey, I am in- 
formed, never resided in Germany, and 
had but a scanty knowledge of the Ger- 
man language. The only direct refer- 
ence to Goethe which I have found in 
his writings occurs in ‘‘The Age,” 
where he remarks that— 


Wolfgang’s ‘* Faust ” flames forth the fire divine 
In many a solid thought and glowing line— _ 


a couplet of not particularly luminous 
criticism. I hardly suppose that Bailey 
was constrained to spell out the origi- 
nal, since by 1836 Goethe was not with- 
out interpfeters in this country. The 
acquaintance of Englishmen with 
Goethe as a force hardly existed earlier 
than 1827, when Carlyle’s two great 
essays made their mark. In 1831 
Abraham Hayward led the army of 
translators, with a privately printed 
‘‘Faust’’; and in 1832 a certain sensa- 
tion was caused in English intellectual 
circles by the death of Goethe, a rever- 
berating event. Then followed version 
upon version, comment upon com- 
ment; the publication to the outer 
world of Hayward in 1833, in 1835 the 
‘“‘Faust’”’ of Dr. Anster, eagerly com- 
mended by the Edinburgh Review, and 
these, we may shrewdly conjecture, 
were the main media of inspiration to 
the youthful Bailey, although he prob- 
ably glanced at the original. More- 
over, there existed a widely circulated 
portfolio of designs for ‘‘Faust”’ by 
Ritzsch, with some text in English; 
these drawings were in the hands of the 
infant Gabriel Rossetti, it appears, by 
1836, and may very well have stimu- 
lated the imagination of the adolescent 
author of ‘‘Festus.”’ There can be, at 
all events, no awkwardness in compre- 
hending that the latter, without any 
deep knowledge of the German lan- 
guage, but by a mere happy. inevitable 
instinct, could grasp the essential char- 
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acter of the sublime poem of Goethe, 
and bend its design to his own ends, 
The difficulty, I confess, to me is that, 
as I have said, ‘‘ Festus” seems to pre- 
suppose familiarity with some scenes, 
at least, of the second part of ‘‘ Faust,” 
which had not been published any- 
where until 1831, and was but slowly 
and confusedly recognized in England. 

In the evolution of a plot the .Eng- 
lish drama was far less successful than 
its German examplar. The great dis- 
advantage of ‘‘Festus” was immedi- 
ately perceived to be its lack of 
coherent outline. Elizabeth Barrett 
remarked that ‘‘the fine things were 
worth looking for, in the design man- 
gué.”’ Horne, one of the earliest and 
most judicious of admirers, lamented 
that the framework of the poem was 
unworthy of its eminent beauties of de- 
tail. The plot of ‘‘Festus” is, in fact, 
too slight to bear the heavy robes of 
brocade which are hung about its 
insufficiency. To make such a work 
durably weighty it should have an ac- 
tual story, complicated and animated 
enough to arrest attention. This was 
perfectly comprehended by Goethe in 
the first part of ‘‘Faust,”” ‘But the nar- 
rative element in ‘‘Festus’’ is thin and 
vague toexcess. The hero isa human 
soul, of the highest gifts and attain- 
ments, doomed to despair and melan- 
choly, and unwillingly enslaved to sin. 
The mode in which he becomes the 
plaything of the arch-spirit of evil is 
impressive, but scarcely intelligible; 
nor are the relations of the tempter to 
his victim ever realized in a vividly dra- 
matic or narrative way. It would be 
an almost impossible feat to separate 
the “‘story”’ or plot of ‘‘Festus”’ from 
its lyrical and rhetorical ornament. 
One has to face the fact that the poem 
exists in and for these purple robes, 
and that it is essentially a series of tran- 
scendent visions, each clothed upon by 
a fresh set of more or less sumptuous 
and redundant imagery. 

The keynote of ‘*Festus”’ is a spirit- 
ual optimism. The lesson of the poem 
was easily perceived to be the recogni- 
tion of the ministry of evil as a purifier. 
Man was to pass through sin as through 
a fire, and to come out purged from the 
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dross of humanity. At the opening of 
the poem the note of hope is struck. 
In spite of Lucifer, and of all his in- 
genious activity, Earth and Man are 
improving. But God (the youthful 
Bailey was extraordinarily familiar with 
the mind of the Creator), in a speech of 
disconcerting petulance, dooms Earth 
to end: ‘‘ Earth to death is given,’’ and 
the pitying angels cover their faces. It 
is in the depression of one who inhabits 
an orb which is about to be annihilated 
that Lucifer obtains his ascendency 
over the spirit of Festus; he approaches 
him in the guise of a giant force, pla- 
cable and sane, that will give the 
longed-for happiness. But Festus re- 
jects all the vulgar forms of joy: 


Spirit, 
It is not bliss I seek ; I care not for it. 
I am above the low delights of life. 
The life I live is in a dark cold cavern, 
Where I wander up and down, feeling for something 
Which is to be ; and must be; what, I know not; 
But the incarnation of my destiny 
AO GE 35 os 
The worm of the world hath eaten out my heart. 


Lucifer is equal to the opportunity ; he 


promises to renew the heart of Festus. 


within him, and to endow it with im- 
mortality in spite of God. Festus 
wavers, but he is now launched upon a 
career of supernatural adventures, pre- 
sented to us in a succession of scenes 
and visions. These are pleasing in pro- 
portion with their seriousness, for Mr. 
Bailey had none of Goethe’s gift of 
laughter, and his ‘‘comic relief ’’ is in- 
variably deplorable. It is in his com- 
munion with infinity, in his pictures of 
impassioned spiritual life, that he is 
successful, and his flights are most 
fully to be trusted when they carry 
him farthest up into the empyrean. 

If we analyze the narrative of ‘* Fes- 
tus,’’ we are led to strange and awk- 
ward conclusions. The Spirit of Evil, 
embodied in Lucifer, rarely coincides 
with the ethical action of guilt, and is 
often actually in collision with it. One 
does not see what Lucifer has to gain 
from his ascendency over ‘‘Festus,”’ 
since that personage continues melan- 
choly, active in aspiration, in will pas- 
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sionately virtuous. The great evidence 
of his spiritual peril is the yielding of 
his intellect to the Devil, but Mr. 
Bailey is too delicate to carry out this 
submission to any practical issue. If 
Lucifer is very audacious, Festus does 
not embrace the wicked suggestion, but 
turns and rates the tempter, in tones 
dignified and courteous, like those of 
Dr. Primrose reproving sin in Mr. 
Thornhill. On their Walpurgisnacht 
ride over the world, Festus and Lucifer 
overhear an island-people, on their 
knees before a maiden fair, singing 
**Hail Victoria! Princess, hail!’’ (A.D. 
1837), and quaintly enough it seems to 
be gratitude to Lucifer for having 
shown him this patriotic scene which 
finally conquers the scruples of Festus 
and binds him to the tempter. 

The central incidents of the poem 
are sometimes difficult to follow. 
Lucifer takes Festus up into the planet 
Venus, where they have an interview 
with the Muse, and where Angela, the 
dead love of Festus, appears to him. 
The scene changes to earth, and Festus 
is discovered with one ‘‘my Helen”’ at 
what the stage-direction calls ‘‘a large 
party and entertainment.”’ This epi- 
sode, or lyrical intermezzo, is long, and 
breaks the poem into two parts; it was 
considered very sprightly in the ‘“‘for- 
ties.’’ Festus sings the following song: 


Thy nature is so pure and fine, 
’T is most like wine ; 

Thy blood, which blushes thro’ each vein, 
Rosy champagne ; 

And the fair skin which o’er it grows, 
Bright as its snows. 

Thy wit, which thou dost work so well, 
Is like cool moselle ; 

Like madeira, bright and warm, 
Is thy smile’s charm ; 

Claret’s glory hath thine eye, 
Or mine must lie; 

But nought can like thy lip possess 
Deliciousness ! 

And now that thou art divinely merry, 

I’ll kiss and call thee, sparkling sherry, 


When Bailey is ‘‘divinely merry,” he 
puts the Muses out of countenance; 
yet this amazing anacreontic has sur- 
vived through all the editions of 
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** Festus. The social occasion which 
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opens with this gayety proves a very 
lengthy and animated affair; there are 
arch-rompings and singing of songs, 
and the discomfortable practice of 
weaving, beneath the lamp, wreaths of 
flowers which have been dipped in the 
wine-cup much prevails. An extraor- 
dinary number of kisses, and vows and 
amorous forfeits are. exchanged, and 
Lucifer takes a modest and agreeable 
part in the entertainment. But at 
Nottingham, in the reign of William 
IV., the most successful evening parties 
came to an end before midnight, and 
one George having gone so far as to 
propose that a certain Fanny should 
‘fold him bee-like on her bosom’s gen- 
tle tide,”” both Festus and Lucifer feel 
that it is time to separate, and the lat- 
ter proposes that George should ‘‘shake 
hands, man, with eternity,’’ or, in 
other words, should go home to bed. 
The stage-direction is, ‘‘They break 
up. 
From these faded pleasantries it is 
strange to turn to the serious portions 
of the poem, which have preserved to 
a remarkable degree their freshness and 
sonority. Almost immediately after 
this ‘‘party,’”’ so unhappy in its provin- 
ciality, we come upon a scene admir- 
ably dramatic in tone, and in its 
excellent ironic note of mockery not 
unworthy of Goethe or of Ibsen, in 
which Lucifer, in the guise of a ranter 
at the door of a church, preaches to the 
crowd a sermon on predestination, fool- 
ing his audience savagely, till, at last, 
they perceive his intention and turn to 
kill him. ‘There is nothing of its kind 
finer in the poetry of that age than this 
magnificent sermon where it turns from 
persiflage to contemptuous invective. 
‘“‘Tremble!” cries Lucifer to his con- 
ventional congregation— 


Tremble ! ye dare not believe. 
No, cowards! sooner than believe ye would die. 
Die with the black lie flapping on your lips 
Like the soot flake upon a burning bar. 
Be merry, happy if ye can : think never 
Of him who slays your souls, nor Him who saves,— 
There’s time enough for that when you ’re a-dying ! 


Men are not to resist—such is the 
gospel of Lucifer; let yourselves go, 
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he preaches, be swept on. Resistance 
is the beginning of spiritual life, it 
gives God His chance for leverage. 
*Prance merrily off, skim like bubbles 
on the river, for then you are sure to 
come to me.” This is very Goeth- 
esque: ‘‘stiirzt euch in- Peneios’ 
Fluth!’’ one remembers. 

Although the subject is so audacious 
and apocalyptical, the text of the first 
edition of *‘Festus’’ is remarkable for 
simplicity of diction. There is a gen- 
eral absence of pomposity; the author 
is inspired, with evident earnestness, 
by a genuine ecstasy of spiritual life. 
He submits to ‘‘visions of sublime con- 
vocation,’ but he avoids the error of 
translating these into swollen and pre- 
posterous language. It is the more 
needful to insist on this, because in 
later editions Bailey contrived to spoil 
his poem in this respect. He lost a 
great deal of his directness of speech, 
and he substituted for it, as we shall 
presently see, a bombastic splendor 
which did him grievous wrong. But 
the blank verse of the original ‘‘Fes- 
tus,” which has something of the best 
parts of Young’s ‘“‘Night Thoughts” 
(that very stately piece of elaborate 
rhetoric, nowadays so unjustly de- 
cried), is plain, full, and direct, with 
curious touches of realism. Its lyrics 
are less happy. Sometimes, as in the 
ballad of ‘“The Gipsy Maid,”’ we have 
such a vivid improvisation as we could 
imagine a bard composing by a watch- 
fire in a mountain-pass, with no art, no 
care, yet with a long breath of melan- 
choly music. But, in the main, it is 
the non-lyrical parts of ‘‘ Festus” which 
fascinate its readers now as they did 
those of sixty years ago, by their un- 
satisfied yearnings after infinity, their 
enfranchised metaphysical speculation, 
and their uplifted clarion-cries of mel- 
ody and vision. 


Ifl 


Reviewers of the prevailing school, 
who held that poetry should be rational, 
broad, and calm, received ‘‘Festus"’ 


in 1839 with bewilderment. To some 
of them it seemed less an achievement . 
in art than an exercise in theological 
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mysticism run mad. But the general 
verdict of the best judges was highly 
favorable, and when it became known 
that it was the production of a youth 
of two-and-twenty, it was looked upon 
as a kind of portent. There seemed 
nothing preposterous in comparing 
such a work with the famous monu- 
ments of literary precocity, with the 
‘‘Ode on Christ’s Nativity,” with the 
‘Essay on Criticism,’’ with “‘Endym- 
ion.” What might not the author 
attain to? It could not be questioned 
that ‘‘ Festus” was a better poem than 
‘Queen Mab’’; why should young 
Bailey not grow up to be as great a 
poet as Shelley? Already he possessed 
sustained powers of a very high order. 
He had actually achieved, at these his 
tender years, a body of philosophical 
verse strenuous, fervent, and elevated. 
He had already, as Swift might have 
said, his wings and his music. What 
he lacked was what youth never pos- 
sesses, a sense of proportion, a delicacy 
of workmanship, a full command over 
his materials. These would naturally 
follow with the ripening years, ‘“which 
mellow what we write to the dull 
sweets of rhyme.” 

By what inscrutable fate was it or- 
dained that in this case the gifts never 
ripened at all? At twenty-three Bailey 
was perhaps the most “‘promising ’’ of 
living English poets, and at eighty-six 
that promise was still to be fulfilled. 
In 1902, as in 1839, Philip James Bailey 
was the author of ‘‘Festus,”’ neither 
more nor less. Had he died in the 
last-mentioned year he would have re- 

- tained a foremost place among our 
‘inheritors of unfulfilled renown;’’ he 
would be habitually mentioned with 
Chatterton. But, by the oddest irony, 
he survived, actively endeavoring to 
improve his position, until extreme old 
age, and yet was never able to recap- 
ture his earliest melody and fervor. 
Meanwhile his arrested development 
and successive mishaps did not affect 
to any appreciable degree the fate of 
his solitary production, which con- 
tinued, and continues still, to have a 
wide circle of readers. The case is odd 


‘ in itself and singular in the history of 
our literature. 
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The earliest reception of ‘‘Festus”’ 
was mainly by those most intimately 
interested in the art of poetry. Ten- 
nyson, Bulwer Lytton, Thackeray, the 
Brownings, and Horne were among its 
few original admirers and advocates, 
But as time went on, the ring of read- 
ers spread farther outwards and became 
steadily less esoteric. The edition of 
1846, which bore the author’s name on 
the title-page, greatly added to the 
quantity of his readers, but took some- 
thing from their quality. Tennyson, 
who had been rapturous while advis- 
ing FitzGerald to read ‘‘Festus,”— 
‘There are really very grand things in 
it,’"—confessed that his correspondent 
would ‘‘most likely find it a great 
bore.” (Any human being, by the 
way, less likely to appreciate “‘ Festus ”’ 
than FitzGerald it would be difficult to 
imagine.) The Brownings, even, now 
saw spots in the sun. But with this 
slackening of technical or professional 
interest in Bailey, there grew up a pub- 
lic sympathy founded on the matter of 
his poem, its theological positions, its 
doctrine of ultimate salvation, its be- 
witching theory of remedial chastise- 
ment, its universalism. This process 
of divorce from the purely literary cur- 
rent of the time has continued ever 
since, and is the cause of several of the 
anomalies of Mr. Bailey’s celebrity. 

Borne on a tide of imaginative ear- 
nestness,the young author had declared 
that whatever he had received, in a 
rush of improvisation, was made inde- 
pendent of the workmanlike attributes 
of the art by the fulness of his message 
and the abundance of his imagery. 
With incomparable boldness, this lad 
of twenty-three had written as the col- 
ophon of his poem: 


Read this, world! He who writes is dead to thee, 
But still lives in these leaves. He spake inspired : 
Night and day, thought came unhelped, undesired, 

Like blood to his heart 


This is an impressive attitude, so 
long as the inspiration lasts; but sup- 
pose it to be withdrawn. It is then 
that the rhapsodist feels the lack of 
that craft and discipline of art which he 
scorned in the hour of his prophetic 











affatus, There was never a greater dis- 
appointment than attended the publi- 
cation of Mr. Bailey’s second volume, 
‘‘The Angel World,” in 1850. The 
opportunity was matchless, since a gen- 
eration had now grown up emancipated 
from all the sedative legislation of 
Southey and Taylor. Highly colored 
poetry was at present in fashion; im- 
agination had reasserted its supremacy 
over reason. There was no fear that 
Bailey’s verse would be reproved be- 
cause of its excess of force and fervor. 
But ‘‘The Angel World,” in Jeffrey’s 
phrase, ‘‘would n’t do.” It was a kind 
of romance in blank verse, faintly remi- 
niscent of ** Eloa’’ and still more faintly 
of ‘‘The Loves of the Angels.” It re- 
peated, in less seductive accents, the 
universalist dogma of ‘‘ Festus ’’—good 
and bad alike were finally to be lapped 
in the mantle of the eternal rest: 


They who had erred and they who taught to err, 
Along with those who, wise and pure, withstood. 


But it was, either as a tale or as a ser- 
mon, extraordinarily unexhilarating. 
However, although the little volume 
has never been reissued, the reader 
may in this matter indolently form 
his own opinion, since Bailey, finding 
that people would not accept ‘‘The 
Angel World,” formed an ingenious 
and unfortunate project, which he con- 
tinued to carry out for the rest of his 
life. If a poem was received by the 
critics and the public with marked dis- 
favor, he would be even with them by 
putting it bodily into the next edition 
of ‘‘Festus.”” The argument in his 
mind seems to have been something 
like this: ‘‘You won’t read my new 
piece, and you say you prefer ‘Festus’? 
Very well, then it shall form part of 
“Festus,” and so you will be obliged 
to read it.’’ Accordingly, as research 
will prove, ‘‘The Angel World” was 
broken into two parts, and was silently 
implanted in the middle of the next 
edition of ‘‘Festus,” with such verbal 
adaptations as were necessary, but 
otherwise without change. 

Internal evidence tends to show that 
the crushing failure of ‘‘The Angel 
World ”’ convinced the poet of his error 
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in depending wholly on improvisation 
or ‘‘inspiration.”” In 1855 he published 
“*The Mystic,’’ a volume which dis- 
plays a close preoccupation with form. 
It consists of three unrelated poems, 
of which the first is modelled on Shel- 
ley’s ‘‘Alastor,’’ while the second, 
called ‘‘A Spiritual Legend,’’ is a 
strenuous and almost violent pastiche 
of Miltonic blank verse, the stresses 
and inversions and elisions of the 
rhythm of ‘‘Paradise Lost ”’ being re- 
produced as though for a wager. In 
particular, the Miltonic use of proper 
names is introduced without restraint, 
so as to produce at length an almost 
ludicrous effect, but often in itself 
beautiful in its full echo of Milton: 


By great Shedad, city occult, whose walls 
Towered in alternate tiers of silver and gold ; 
Where bright Herat, city of roses, lights 
With dome and minaret the landskip green ; 
Damask old, old Byblos, or Babel, 

Or Tchelminar, or Baalbek, or where Balkh, 
Mother of cities, murally encrowned, 
Mourns. 


There are magnificent lines in both 
these poems, but especially in “‘A 
Spiritual Legend.” The fault of them 
is their obscurity, their vagueness; it 
is, frankly, impossible to know what 
“‘The Mystic’’ is all about. They 
must be considered mainly as exercises 
in versification, undertaken, oddly and 
perhaps pathetically, by a poet who 


felt that something divine, a gift of . 


youth, was slipping from him, and who 
determined to recapture it by a tardy 
and vain preoccupation with the form 
and structure of verse. 

Certain fragments of the volume of 
1855 were shredded, in the extraordi- 
nary fashion already mentioned, into 
the ever-swelling “‘Festus,’’ but most 
of ‘‘The Mystic” was rebellious to this 
kind of adaptation. But Bailey had 
formed the idea, long before this, that 
the original outline of ‘‘Festus’’ was 
sufficiently elastic to be stretched in- 
definitely : ‘‘more or less’’—ambiguous 
phrase!—he had perceived this from 
the beginning, he wrote in 1889. He 
worked everything into the design of 
his drama; he accounted for all his later 
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fancies and rhapsodies by saying, ‘‘ This 
will do for ‘Festus.’’” He thought 
that there had been revealed to him a 
new and more rational idea.of Hell, 
and he now scarcely wrote anything in 
which his ideas of the limitation of pun- 
ishment and the eternity of universal 
bliss did not find place. A curious ex- 
ample of this persistency may be given. 
The last of the three pieces which form 
the volume of 1855 is a ballad called 
“‘A Fairy Tale’’; it is one of Bailey’s 
least fortunate productions, a lan- 
guid and insipid story of how a little 
girl was disporting at eve in a verdant 
ring, when she was pounced down 
upon by the fairies, and persuaded to 
live with them. The hasty reader 
might easily see in this nothing but a 
piece of unusually guileless and silly 
early Victorian mock-romance, but if 
he pushes on he will find his Bailey. 
The little girl casually discovers that 
the fairies are greatly depressed by 
their lack of a soul, so she sits up at 
the flower-embroidered banquet and 
eloquently propounds to Sir Oberon 
and to ‘‘divine Titania, night’s incom- 
parable queen,”’ the glad theory of uni- 
versal salvation. It really became with 
Bailey a King Charles’s head. 

Of the later publications of Mr. 
Bailey it is kinder not to speak in de- 
tail. ‘‘The Age,” of 1858, was a satire 
on the manners and morals: of the 
day, in heroic couplets; ‘Universal 
Hymn,”’ in Thomsonian blank verse, 
of 1867, was cut up, in the usual way, 
to feed that poetical Oliver Twist, the 
insatiable ‘‘Festus’’; ‘‘Nottingham 
Castle,’’ of 1878, was an attempt at an 
historical ode in the grand style. No 
' poet ever did more in his later years 
to destroy the favorable impression 
created by the writings of his youth. 
For the last quarter of a century Mr. 
Bailey has given up the vain attempt 
to attract readers to his miscellaneous 
writings. He frankly abandoned them, 
and we need not dwell uponthem. He 
could afford to throw these punier chil- 
dren of his brain to the wolves, because 
of the really formidable proportions 
which his first-born had gradually at- 
tained. To a recent visitor he said, 
plainly, that he was the author of one 
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book, and that is what he will remain 
in the chronicle of literature. His ob- 
stinate determination to present his 
string of scenes as a whole, in spite of 
the hopelessly invertebrate character of 
the design, has in the end led to a sort 
of acceptation of ‘‘Festus’’ as a definite 
achievement. 


IV 


Of attempts to “‘place*’ the author 
of ‘‘Festus’’ in relation to other au- 
thors, the earliest, so far as I am able 
to discover, was that made by Robeit 
Chambers in 1858. This careful critic, 
surveying the literature of his day, ob- 
served ‘‘a group of philosophical poets 
—men of undoubted talent, learning, 
and poetic imagination, but too often 
obscure, mystical, and extravagant.’’ 
This group, he explained, consisted of 
P. J. Bailey, Robert Browning, and 
Richard Hengist Horne. To-day the 
differences between ‘‘Festus,’’ ‘‘ Para- 
celsus,” and ‘‘Orion”’ are more striking 
than the similarities, but Bailey had a 
pronounced admiration for both the 
latter poems. For the Brownings Mr. 
Bailey preserved an enthusiastic re- 
gard, but there is no trace of their style 
upon his.* In fact, we look in vain 
for contemporary influences in ‘‘Fes- 
tus’’; Goethe for matter, Milton, 
Thomson, and Shelley for manner, 
were Bailey’s masters, and occasionally 
he was faintly touched by Byron. It 
will be found that what was ultimately 
discarded from ‘‘ Festus” as immature 
is in the main Byronic. The prevailing 
Byronism was a weed which he up- 
rooted from his poetic garden, as Ten- 
nyson and Browning are said to have 
done from theirs. 

Mr. Bailey’s interest in the successive 
generations which he saw rise up and 
pass away was kindly but fluctuating. 
He liked a gorgeous texture in poetry, 
and was therefore attracted to D. G. 
Rossetti and, much later, to Lord de 
Tabley. About 1872-75 he indulged, 


* Miss F. C. Carey, the niece and devoted companion of 
Mr, Bailey, tells me that her uncle became acquainted with 
“ Paracelsus ’’ immediately after the publication of ** Fes- 
tus,” probably in 1 as the gift re Westland Marston. 
This disposes of any idea of the influence of the earlier on 
the later poem, 


















anonymously, in a certain amount of 
reviewing, and said very kind and deli- 
cate things about some of the poets 
that were at that time making their 
first bow to the public. But more in- 
teresting is the fact that in the fifties 
he was taken as a model by a group of 
writers who made a great stir for the 
moment, and are now too readily for- 
gotten. These were the Spasmodists, 
as they were called, who accepted the 
rather formless “‘Festus’’ as the pat- 
tern for huge semi-dramatic pieces 
more amorphous still; Alexander 
Smith, in *‘A Life Drama” (1853), 
Sydney Dobell, in ‘‘Balder”’ (1854), 
and J. Stanyan Bigg, in ‘‘Night and 
the Soul ’’ (1854), displayed themselves 
as the docile and reverent offspring of 
Bailey. Why the influence of ‘‘Fes- 
tus’’ suddenly, after so many years, 
made its appearance thus sown broad- 
cast is curious, and curious, too, the 
extravagance of these imitations. Per- 
haps no one ever soared and sank so 
violently as did the author of *‘ Night 
and the Soul.’’ Yet even the Spas- 
modists had merits which might detain 
a critic, but here they are interesting 
to us only as a cluster of satellites oddly 
circling round the planet of ‘*‘Festus’’ 
in its mid-career. 

The Spasmodists imitated Mr. 
Bailey’s ecstasy, but not his moral 
earnestness and not his original strain 
of religious philosophy. His was a 
mind of greater weight and fuller body 
than theirs. He was often redundant 
and sometimes nebulous, but there was 
always something definite behind the 
colored cloud. His occasional excur- 
sions into prose were not fortunate, for 
his style was awkward and heavy, and 
he liked to coin impossible words: he 
says ‘‘evilhood,” for instance, although 
even he seems to have blenched before 
the use of ‘‘goodhood.” His prose 
was unattractive, therefore, but it is 
worth examining, because it reveals the 
intense convictions which led the writer 
onward. In natural temperament, I 
think, Mr. Bailey was timid, but in his 
determination to thrust his message on 
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the world he showed an absolute cour- 
age which neither ridicule, nor argu- 
ment, nor neglect could shake in the 
slightest degree. And this may bring 
us toa reflection to which the study of 
**Festus’’ must inevitably lead, namely, 
that in this his single-minded earnest- 
ness lay the secret of Mr. Bailey’s re- 
ward. A word to indicate in what way 
this operated must close this brief 
study of his work and character. 

With a curious misuse of a phrase 
which has become almost a journalistic 
cliché, Mr. Bailey has been recently 
called a ‘‘poet’s poet.”’ If this term 
has a meaning at all, it refers to the 
quality which makes certain writers, 
whose nature leads them to peculiar 
delicacy of workmanship, favorites 
with their fellow-craftsmen, although 
little comprehended by the vulgar. 
Mr. Bailey was the exact opposite of 
these poets. There was nothing in his 
work to attract students of what is ex- 
quisitely put, and, as a rule, he has 
been little appreciated by these rarer 
spirits. His form is so plain as to be 
negligible; it is in his matter, in his 
ethical attitude, that he is found attrac- 
tive by those—and they are numerous 
—who in several generations have come 
under his spell. ‘‘Festus’’ appeals to 
the non-literary temperament, which is 
something very different indeed from 
saying that it appeals to the anti-liter- 
ary. Those who love it appreciate its 
imagery, its large music, its spacious 
landscape, but they value it mainly for 
its teaching. No purely esthetic esti- 
mate of the poem will satisfy those who 
reply, ‘‘Yes, what you say is technic- 
ally true, no doubt; but it has helped 
and comforted me, and it helps me 
still.”’ In many a home, in America 
even oftener than in Great Britain, a 
visit to some invalid’s room would:re- 
veal the presence of two volumes on 
the bed, the one a Bible, the other 
**Festus.’" This is an element in the 
popularity of Mr. Bailey which criticism 
is powerless to analyze. But no con- 
sideration of his remarkable career is 
complete if a record of it is neglected. 
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SIGNOR MASCAGNI CONDUCTING HIS OPERAS 
(Sketched from life for Tue Critic by M. Carlo de Fornaro.) 


Pietro Mascagni 


By G. P. CENTANINI 


THIs Italian composer, who is now 
completing his tour of the United 
States, has acquired the persuasion 
that he has conquered the hearts of the 
‘American public. It has for some time 
been the opinion of Europe that, with 
all his hard work, he has not been able 
to sustain the reputation of his initial 
success—such is the moral fruit of his 
laborious endeavor. As to the ma- 
terial fruit, that is Mascagni’s own 
affair—his private business and that of 
his creditors. However, he owes a 
heavier debt to the public. When 
one, at all hazard, wishes to hit while 
the iron is hot, the article wielded must 
be strong and proof-hardened. In the 


present instance, the craftsman seems 
to have forgotten that a work of art is 
not cut from pattern like ready-made 
clothes. 
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Mascagni has endeavored to be too 
industrious, and, for this very reason, 
his respect for art has not been abun- 
dant. A work of music is not a busi- 
ness letter; it cannot be tapped off on 
the typewriter. But Mascagni has 
not learned wisdom from experience. 
After having written, within a few 
years, opera after opera, with more 
fury than sagacity, he has, at length, 
reached a disastrous climax. The pub- 
lic merely retains the memory of an ex- 
hausted reputation, and, amid all this 
show, at least as far as present conse- 
quences are concerned, the public is 
right. 

But, apropos of patterns and clothes, 
Mascagni may also be likened to a 
confectioner— one who is insolvent. 
In order to revive his business, or to 
prevent it from growing worse, he 

















must find something at all cost—some- 
thing entirely new, or something old 
but forgotten. Whether it is beautiful 
or merely uninteresting, it does not 
matter. He must makeahit. Above 
all things, he must attract attention in 
order to amaze, excite, be talked about, 
and—conquer. But a master who 
thinks in this way must either have lost 
his reason or be consumed with vanity 
to imagine that he can thus evoke 
a second success out of the triumph 
of the past. Still, although weakened 
and embarrassed by necessity, he must 
do something—something, at all cost. 
Thus, I would say, in a figurative 
sense, he signs a bill of exchange with 
art—and then the fall. ‘‘Zanetto,’’ 
‘*Ratcliff,”’ and ‘“‘Iris,’’ are, for me, 
mere bills of exchange, which Mas- 
cagni has in vain tried to have can- 
celled in Europe and which he has 
now offered in America. Critics here 
do not take the trouble to exam- 
ine the indorsements appended—you 
protest? 

Heine has said of music: ‘“‘One 
should not seek for its expression ex- 
cept through playing or singing,’’ for 
music begins where the spoken word 
ends. Still, we can speak of the music 
of the new operas recently presented 
under the direction of Mascagni. We 
can also speak of the many pages of 
diversion offered by that music, as we, 
perhaps, could not do if it had been 
left alone in its original, free, and nat- 
ural state. 

Here I would recall the wit of an 
eminent Italian critic in speaking of 
“‘The Rantzau,”’ an opera which might 
just as well have been given in New 
York, because it is neither inferior nor 
superior to ‘‘Zanetto.” On leaving 
the Pergola of Florence, where, in 
October, 1893, was given the first rep- 
resentation of ‘‘The Rantzau,’’ this 
critic, on being asked his opinion of 
the work, said: ‘‘ Above all, 1 admired 
the tune in two-four time in which the 
elder of the Rantzau said to the 
younger: ‘Come in’’’—and he added: 
“The moment was really dramatic, 
even tragic, and the music——”’ 

Without ‘‘Cavalleria’’ Mascagni is 
always the same. How perfectly his 
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horizons go up in smoke out of splen- 
dor! In ‘‘Iris’” great importance is at- 
tached to the prologue called ‘* Dawn.” 
It is just what we see from the pit at 
puppet shows, at picturesque weddings 
—where there are little people in tinsel 
and tatters gesticulating furiously.* 
We have nothing to say of the greedi- 
ness of Iris, or of the despair of her 
father in abandoning his daughter—all 
is smothered under an avalanche of 
commonplace material which seems 
to absorb everything— more modest 
works have been given in these last 
thirty years. In the midst of the 
crowd, in the second act, the amorous 
pleadings of Ozaka are wild and half- 
crazed. In the curse which the father 
heaps upon Iris, the author indulges in 
four measures of the most vulgar ‘‘tam- 
tam” which are intended to represent 
the four handfuls of dirt thrown by the 
father upon the face, forehead, mouth, 
and eyes of his daughter, who is as- 
cending a ladder and who presently 
throws herself from the window into 
the mud beneath. Of course five or six 
*“*tam-tams’”’ follow the four. But all 
this is not music. I say so in the name 
of the great masters. 

In the musical drama as Wagner 
conceived it and as the new Italian 
school — especially Mascagni — wishes 
to interpret it, I ask myself, What is 
music, if it does not serve to intensify 
the tragic moment a hundredfold? 
When music lessens action it becomes 
troublesome and fatiguing. Its pres- 
ence is then regretted as something 
useless. It is as though the infirmity 
of the composer had attached itself to 
the picture of genius. Faute de mieux, 
surely the Michaelangelesque picture 
is not for all. Why then employ the 
medium of dramatic music? 

Mascagni became popular with 
‘*Cavalleria Rusticana,’’ the music of 
which runs along very lightly and 
smoothly, and, in spite of considerable 
anger and vociferation, the dramatic 
periods are rigorously punctuated. The 
coloring, although naive and crude, has 
force and effect. We have a hint at 
genius in the serenade, the song of 


*In the real moment of dramatic action his music has no 
+ ge trying to render tragedy by dint of loud clashes it 
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Alfio, the ballad of Lola, and the inter- 
mezzo—but all these elements do not 
constitute the whole work. But when 
‘*L’Amico Fritz” is thrown together 
and seeks for fame on the duet of the 
cherries, the arrival of the little cart, 
and the intermezzo; when one has had 
the temerity to fabricate a drama like 
**Ratcliff”’ with a more or less graceful 
description and another intermezzo; 
when one has only the idea of mystify- 
ing the hearer by drawing on a foolish 
comedy common in all countries in 
order to force us to listen to the 
Musme of Fusifama or witness the 
revolting scenes of Yoshiwara (this in 
the depths of the Tokio tenderloin); 
and when, above all, this patchwork 
assumes the title of ‘‘opera”’ or ‘‘musi- 
cal drama,’’ then the discriminating 
public hasarighttorebel. It is not in 
error when it advises Pietro Mascagni 
to write of the Albumblatter or the 
Suites Carakteristiche. 

‘But one cannot really cheat the pub- 
lic, and the master must remain faith- 
ful to the musical programme. Not 
caring for the non bis in idem—trepeti- 
tion with the same methods—one can 
readily grasp the fleeting idea, in a ro- 
mantic or borghesa drama, of an idyl, 
a fable, or a legend. But this uncon- 
cerned musician does not apply his 
symphony to the scene. He.remains 
obdurate in his choice and assumes 
the indifference of a fakir for all possi- 
ble variations of taste. The serenade 
in ‘‘Cavalleria’’ could take the place 
of that of Jor in ‘‘Iris,’’ the chorus of 
the Musme could perfectly serve for 
*“*L’Amico Fritz,” and so on, ad in- 
jfinitum. Whatever may be the opera 
before him, he does not change or vary 
his position. Without bothering him- 
self about the rest, when he is direct- 
ing, he turns all transitory places into 
enigmas, as he must, at all hazard, pro- 
duce an effect. 

When “‘Iris’’ was first produced 
many saluted it as Mascagni’s master- 


piece. Doubtless it cost the composer 
more toil than any other. Good in- 
tentions were in every act. And yet, 


here, Mascagni’s music is cold. -It 
does not seem to grasp the theme. It 
falls deep into insignificance. 


There 
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are phrases which are useless and those 
which fall short of persuasion and of 
completeness, which, at times, are con- 
torted and twisted far from the musical 
sense. Individuality and strength are 
effaced, but not through lack of energy. 

Whether we take ‘“‘Iris”’ or ‘*Rat- 
cliff’’ the drama of expressive sounds 
is robbed of its direct language and so 
the music loses its brilliancy. In both 
these operas the style of melody is not 
essentially different from that in the 
others; but it is cheaper, has less com- 
mand, and possesses fewer merits in 
the tout ensemble. The contraction of 
phrasing in the minor periods discloses 
the mechanical construction and shows 
that the joints in the structure do not 
fit. The motifs which inspired *‘ Rat- 
cliff’’ and ‘‘Iris’’ have before been em- 
ployed in themes which have fallen 
short of fulfilment. They have little 
musical value, no organic structure, 
and are utterly lacking in the capa- 
bility of development. They are de- 
fective motifs, in that they are devoid 
of forcible impressions. They are 
empty motifs, sluggish, without the 
possibility of internal growth, and 
without any richness of evolutionary 
resources. 

He who speaks of development of 
motif and of symphonic style in Mas- 
cagni betrays his ignorance of the 
words he uses. Mascagni revels in his 
melodies. But he knows nothing of 
the art of enlarging, regrouping, or 
unfolding. 

All the teachings of Wagner, whose 
name is on every one’s tongue (ah, 
me! it is only the name), have pro- 
duced poor results in the modern 
Italian school, particularly in Mascagni. 
Frequently they have led to antagonis- 
tic results. For example,—one illus- 
tration will do,—in the first act of 
‘*Tris,’’ Osaka abandons himself to the 
exalted sentiment of his own happi- 
ness. He shows his joy in the posses- 
sion of Iris in words of boundless 
beauty which are repeated when he ap- 
pears arm in arm with Kyoto, who is 
the type of a graceful, well-formed 
gallant—chivalrous and careless. But 
this same Osaka, in the love scene in 
the second act, when annoyed by the 

















stupid resistance of Iris, goes off the 
stage grumbling the same musical 
phrase. This is what Wagner has 
meant to Mascagni! This is how the 
latter has applied /ezt motiv. Thus 
the composer fools himself and — the 
public. 

In those pages of music to which he 
wishes to give prominence, pointing 
out or pursuing certain important dra- 
matic moments, certain striking scenes, 
one might expect that a composer 
equipped with a full knowledge of 
the technique of orchestration would 
conquer the hearts of the spectators 
and present a picture of power, which 
reveals at the same time the essential 
parts of the drama. But such is not 
the case with Mascagni. In him there 
are no tendencies of great tragical ex- 
pression visible, no signs that his im- 
agination is capable of evoking flowing 
torrents of fire, no staggering passion 
of the soul to give utterance to an ex- 
alted motif, however violent, tragical, 
or expressive may be its nature. In 
place of this we have a flow of slurs in 
passages of common rank which might 
be sufficiently expressed by the sawing 
of the bow. 

When you are not pleased, you have 
only to get out. In ‘‘Ratcliff,”’ as in 
the others, the most pounded-down 
passages of the chromatic scale—al- 
ready a trick of Massenet—are made to 
prevail. It is a fortissimo- which re- 
solves itself into smashing bass drums, 
cymbals, and into tam-tams, like a 
boulder rolling down and falling with 
a splash into the water, or like a beam 
which, overweighted, crashes apart 
like a cannon-shot, its pieces flying 
high in air. 

Mascagni does not pave the way to 


an enduring musical fame in this way. 


He is satisfied with bounding over ob- 
stacles—and how he bounds! ‘‘What 
wonder,”’ exclaims an eminent critic, 
“‘that the principal situations of Mas- 
cagni’s drama should fall short, not of 
tone vigor,—there is too much of that, 
—but of music?” 

From a musician’s point of view, it 
is utterly impossible to do full justice 
to the defects in the three operas which 
have been heard in New York. I 
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think it about time, therefore, to return 
to scenic considerations. 

**Zanetto’’ impresses me as an 
ideal whole, just as a fan would im- 
press me painted by a dilettante miss of 
sixteen still in boarding-school, and 
with colors borrowed from ice-cream— 
the green of the pistacio and the rose 
of sherbert. William Ratcliff strikes 
me as being a person made of inflam- 
mable material on a foundation of the 
same material. He lacks range of 
vision and his perspective is clouded in 
the prevailing monochrome. The su- 
preme effect of the opera is drowsiness, 
In Italy, the people who went to see 
it slumbered, and on awaking they 
praised it as a work of Wagner in min- 
iature. The fabricator of ‘‘*Iris’’ is this 
same boarding-school young woman, 
now grown up and the pupil of a Par- 
isian maniac impressionist. In making 
this picture she empties whole tubes of 
color upon the canvas in a grotesque 
manner, but she leaves white that part 
of the surface which should contain the 
principal figure. It is for this reason 
that in Italy, on the first production, 
many critics scored ‘‘Iris” by saying 
that it was not an opera but a sym- 
phonic poem which lacked a musical 
symbol constructed according to the 
code on plus ultra of harmonic erudi- 
tion. 

Another worthy consideration of 
Mascagni is his weird search for truth 
in the musical picture. The interpreta- 
tion which the modern school gives to 
“‘truth’’ is peculiar. The musical re- 
production of its phenomena is more 
important than the impressions it 
awakens. The raison d’étre of music 
is not very often justified through the 
exigencies of truth. Weber, Berlioz, 
Wagner, Saint-Saéns occasionally pre- 
sented a description -of phenomenal 
material in the midst of their orchestra- 
tion, but then the base of the orches- 
tral picture is often deprived of strength 
and truth is subordinated to impres- 
sionism, unless the imagination is strong 
enough to prop it up. People have 
tried to take Berlioz and Wagner liter- 
ally. And so they have attempted to 
comprehend Mascagni austerely, im- 
perfectly, and, by dint of the number 
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of facts presented, which certainly can 
never reach higher altitudes than the 
music itself, they have made a new 
Evangelist. 

Berlioz brings out truth with the 
**Chevauchée a l’abime” in the ‘* Dam- 
nation of Faust;” Wagner in the con- 
test among the Meistersingers or the 
Waldweben of “‘ Siegfried ;” Weber 
in the ‘‘ Wildejagd”’ in ‘‘ Freischutz;’’ 
Saint-Saéns in the final scene of the 
tempest in “‘Samson and Delilah.’’ 
But these masters do not forget the 
limitations of music, and their themes 
are always part of the composition and 
essentially capable of musical inter- 
pretation. In fact, all the works I 
have just mentioned are masterpieces 
of composition, and the public goes 
wild over them, not because they 
signify a phenomenon or reproduce 
a reality, but simply because they 
are musical marvels. In Mascagni we 
have exactly the opposite. In him all 
that is true is anti-musical. The reality 
of the scenes dwarfs the composer. It 
embarrasses him and causes the spec- 
tator to strain both eye and ear for 
effects which are not there. 

Nevertheless Mascagni is not, prop- 
erly speaking, a realist in music. He 
merely is a realist like that famous 
theatrical manager, of whom the fol- 
lowing characteristic anecdote is told: 

Weber called on him and proposed 
certain staging for a scene in ‘‘Frei- 
schutz.”’ He said that all of his 
friends who had heard it on the piano 
were enthusiastic about it. The over- 
ture and the tempest, he said, were full 
of picturesque orchestral effects. There- 
upon the impressario interrupted him 
with great seriousness: ‘‘My dear Mr. 
Weber, do not trouble yourself about 
the tempest, for I have on my stage a 
fine, new machine which makes rain 
and wind and a beautiful array of thun- 

.der and lightning.” And _ pulling 
Weber by the sleeve he took him into 
the theatre to judge of the effect of the 

machine which was to render the com- 
poser’s music useless! 

It has been said that Mascagni, in 
**Ratcliff’’ and ‘‘Iris,’’ asserts himself 
with a miraculous understanding, with 
a marvellous ability, and a phenomenal 
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directness of elaborate orchestration. 
But truly such a taste implies the 
stomach of an ostrich. Most digestive 
organs would rebel at such a diet. 
Take, for example, Margherita’s vision 
in ‘‘ Ratcliff,” and the not very clean 
or hygienic prelude to the third act of 
‘*Tris,’’ which runs to symphonic de- 
composition, not to musical vivifica- 
tion! 

But all Mascagni’s technical applica- 
tions, combinations, orchestral effects, 
have been common enough for years 
among composers who have studied 
Berlioz, Wagner, and Tchaikowsky, and 
have been developed by them with a 
technical brilliancy and idealism never 
equalled by Mascagni. But no matter 
how well they did the trick no one 
ever thought of designating their work 
as miraculous. What can be said, 
therefore, when we are told to compare 
Mascagni’s work with the marvels of 
Wagner’s orchestration, with the origi- 
nal, audacious pictures of Dvorak, of 
Strauss, of Humperdinck, Vincent 
d’Indy, or of Rimsky-Korsa-Kow? At 
the same time, I do not exaggerate, 
but simply state a paradox, when I say 
that Mascagni has improved in orches- 
tration, and that the harmony of 
**Ratcliff’’ and of ‘‘Iris’’ is worth a 
hundred times the orchestration of 
“*Cavalleria.’’ 

One word about the composer’s 
music written for Hall Caine’s *‘ Eter- 
nal City.” A ‘‘musical drama’’ must 
not be confounded with ‘‘the music of 
adrama.’’ Mascagni confounds them. 
The “‘musica da scena”’ for “*La Citta 
Morta’’ and that for the ‘Eternal 
City” might well be substituted one 
for the other and nobody would note 
the exchange. Separately or together 
they are tragic interludes of much 
noise and little meaning, which cannot 
do worse than distract the attention 
from the plays which they are intended 
to emphasize and illustrate. 

On the other hand,—and let us say it 
with all proper cordiality,—Mascagni 
has a happy temperament and a capa- 
city for patient, hard toil. But he must 
learn to know himself if he ever hopes 
to resurrect the destiny of the Italian 
opera, which now lies buried in the 


























ashes of the past and fettered by the 
bonds of slaves. I will close with a 
well-turned phrase from an Italian 
writer on this very point: 


Turn your genius to better things and leave the 
ungrateful task of effective coups d’effet — to him 
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who has nothing better to do. Educate your artis- 
tic sense to pure, elevated creations of Italian 
genius where all is rich and firm. Without fear, 
dare to renovate and bring to life his Italian opera, 
which to-day reposes in the sleep of death— 


the death of ‘‘ Ratcliff’’ and of ‘‘Iris.” 
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DEAR BELINDA, 

‘*The Winds of the World,” the new 
book by the Duchess of Sutherland, 
contains seven stories of love. The 
Duchess says so. There is not much 
love in some of the seven, but this is 
made.up in others. The frontispiece 
to the book is an alarming design by 
Walter Crane. In this design, four 
figures in attitudes often taken up by 
acrobats at the Empire, are flapping 
their wings and playing upon wind in- 
struments (which apparently have no 
stops). They are trying to frighten 
two happy young people who, so far 
as we can tell, are only guilty of the 
indiscretion of making love in public. 
For this design, as I say, Walter Crane 
is responsible: the Duchess will answer 
for it that the book reeks of tremendous 
love. And love is what every one 
wants. The Duchess apparently does 
not believe in the “‘happy ever after”’ 
kind of story, for she drowns some of 
her nice young men just when they 
appear to be getting on very well. 
George Eliot, and other past masters, 
have done the same. In one story, at 
any rate, the end is blissful and kissful, 
for Moyra Brinsley, a smart young lady 
(daughter of Lady Toto Brinsley), 
makes love at eight o’clock in the 
morning (owing to cub-hunting no 
doubt), and promises to marry Lord 
Kinbrace if he would be ‘‘very kind, 
and get me some Pomade Divine, some 


coffee, and some rolls.” (The Duchess 
spells divine in this case with a capital 
D.) Lord Kinbrace did not argue the 
point, but (as he was a Highland laird) 
he merely said ‘*‘Muirnean,’’ which 


Lady Toto said was Gaelic, and all be-- 


ing settled fair and square, Lady Toto 
no doubt went to her room and wept 
ae” ed in front of a long mirror. 

oyra Brinsley we are told was bril- 
liant at breakfast, lovely at noon, a 
dream in her tea-gown, and when her 
neck and arms were bare, and the soup 
was handed round, she was an inspira- 
tion. It is impossible to tolerate any 
one who is brilliant at breakfast, and 
some readers of this story will prefer 
to idolize the matchmaking Lady Toto. 


. In reading this story I adored Lady 


Toto, and could not bear even to think 
of the existence of the sleepy Lord 
“Tots,” her husband. From the very 
first page, where, wearing scarlet kid 
shoes, Lady Toto is sitting upon the 
upholstered red leather fire-guard, I 
loved her. She could not have been 
more than thirty-seven, and probably 
looked the usual twenty-eight. She 
wore a short coat, and shorter skirt— 
the Duchess omits to say that they 
were of Harris tweed—‘‘cut to per- 
fection.”” And then she had such an 
arch way with her—she would flick 
imaginary bread-crumbs off all the coat 
collars of all the young men who came 
to the house, or button on their gaiters 
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‘‘with my own little silver button- 
hook.”’ 

It has been well said that this is an 
age not of Wordsworth but of Harms- 
worth. The demand for sentimental- 
ism which has sprung up of late years 
has only partially been satisfied by the 
publication of Home Notes and Forget- 
me-not. Messrs. Newnes and Pearson, 
as well as Messrs. Harmsworth, are 
busily engaged in filling up the aching 
voids which they know exist in the 
bosoms of their female readers. Enor- 
mous buildings are erected upon the 
Embankment, and filled with the latest 
machinery, owing entirely to the in- 
creasing demand for sympathy and 
love, both genuine and adulterated. 
The latest volume of pure sentimen- 
talism is a guide to how to be happy 
though in love. This is not possible. 
In love, there is always the third per- 
son, in the form of a-man, a curate, or 
awoman. The book to which I refer 
is called ‘‘The Lover’s Guide,”’ by G. 
R. M. Devereux. Its comprehensive- 
ness astounds me. Herein, paragons 
of virtue of both sexes are described 
with the assistance of a thousand and 
one gems of bad poetry. I believe 
that every book must be more or 
less autobiographical. ‘‘The Lover's 
Guide’’ must be the result of actual 
experience and observation upon the 
part of the authoress. Schoolboys, it 
appears, fail in love with the lady who 
keeps the cake shop. This is cupboard 
love. A youth of eighteen most easily 
falls a victim to a lady of thirty; but, 
adds Mrs. Devereux (of the lady of 
thirty), ‘“she should not be wantonly 
vain”—a youth of eighteen being of 
course an excellent judge of such forms 
of vanity—some indeed preferring the 
vain with profiles, to the virtuous with- 
out. Chapter eight deals with an in- 
teresting phase, ‘‘Letters between 
Unengaged Lovers.’’ This correspond- 
ence begins, of course, with the loaned 
book, and rapidly progresses to veiled 
endearments, as omitting conventional 
beginnings and endings to the letters, 
or by introducing a caressing nick- 
name, ‘‘as if in conversation.”’ At 


this stage the form of the few words 
which precede the signature in the 
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letters should be carefully studied, 
otherwise “‘she may cry herself to sleep 
because he has changed the wording of 
his signature.’” No wonder that the new 
newspaper buildings on the Embank- 
ment are so large. It would be a very 
entertaining subject for one of the daily 
papers to discuss—‘Why women cry 
so much and so often.”” A woman cries 
when she gets a letter. She also 
cries when she does not get one. She 
cries at weddings as well as at funerals. 
She cries when she meets an old friend 
and she cries when she parts from one. 
She cries in church and at the play. 
She cries over the man she has mar- 
ried, and also, in turn, over all those she 
has not married. It is a pity that there 
are so many adorable women without 
any sense of humor. I am told that 
the first time a woman cries after she 
has married, she reads over all the love- 
letters the other men have written her. 
Women say that they destroy their 
letters, but they don’t, decause chil- 
dren are always finding them and read- 
ing them aloud to the wrong people. 
We have had such an epidemic of 
love letters that I hardly dare name 
the subject. It may be that the 
spurious love letters are now nearly 
exhausted, and that we may have some 
volumes of genuine letters. It is still 
the age of Elizabeth, and Miss Eliza- 
beth Banks publishes some of her let- 
ters. A few years ago this vivacious 
young American lady came over to 
England, and out of curiosity went asa 
maid-of-all-work, as a Piccadilly Circus 
flower-girl, and as a crossing-sweeper 
in various parts of London. She also 
wrote some articles in an American 
journal under the heading, “‘How I 
Live on Three Dollars a Week.”” The 
fact that an attractive young lady had 
solved the problem how to live in 
America upon three dollars a week, 
appealed to the mercenary soul of the 
American. He proposed to her indi- 
vidually and collectively. Many of the 
individual letters stated that the pro- 
poser had plenty of money, but none, 
as far as I can find out, said that Miss 
Banks should have any of it. Some 
of these letters are what Miss Banks 
now publishes in her book, *‘The Auto- 




















biography of a Newspaper Girl,’’ with 
much else that is vastly entertaining. 
There has recently been a discussion 
as to whether the novel would cease to 
exist, or whether some other form of 
amusement would not take its place. 
The discussion was started by a man 
who, having written himself out, de- 
cided with himself that every other 
writer must be also written out, and 
that novels must therefore cease to 
exist. It is not a paradox to say that 
the novel is so old that it cannot die. 
We are threatened with the tabloid 
form of novel. The tabloid form is no 
doubt popular and convenient in the 
boudoir, but it will be a long time be- 
fore our books assume this form. In 
future we are assured that the man who 
desires poetic inspiration will call for the 
Alfred Austin pellet, and live the re- 
sulting poem in his dreams. Novels are 
to be treated similarly, and we are prom- 


ised ‘‘Caine’s Capsules for Creepy Crea- . 


tures,’’ which may be taken asa gloomy 
sedative. Such discussions as these 
are mostly supported by unhappy 
authors, when they find that their 
books are stillborn. ‘*‘The way to be- 
come a successful novelist,’’ writes Mr. 
Barry Pain, ‘‘is to write a novel such 
as will be enthusiastically approved by 
the publisher’s reader and the critics, 
and will be very widely read by the 
general public. I do not know how 
this is done. If I did I would not 
tell.” . 

Mrs. Jacob, the authoress of ‘‘The 
Sheepstealers,”” the book which every 
one is reading, does know how it is 
done. ‘*The Sheep-Stealers”’ has all the 
marks of the successful novel. And 
by what marks shall we know the suc- 
cessful novel? Every practised reader 
knows, as he handles a new book for 
the first time, whether the book is for 
him or not. He trusts no judgment as 
he trusts that actual having the book 
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in his hands for a few moments, and 
no one can take up Mrs. Jacob’s book 
without seeing that she displays super- 
latively well that first great art of the 


‘novelist —the art of telling a story. 


The art of telling a story is like the art 
of lifein miriature. It is, among much 
else, the knowing what to bring for- 
ward and what to keep back. It in- 
cludes restraint, elimination, and pro- 


‘portion. It is the seeing of the other 


person’s point of view. Those who 
read ‘‘ The Sheep-Stealers ’ will soon see 
that I have only referred to one fine 
point about Mrs. Jacob’s writing. Its 
quality is made up of those indefinable 
things which when they all meet to- 
gether amount to genius. Mrs. Jacob 
has written a strong book because she 
herself has strength. 

Proud mothers and fathers whose 
firstborns have just gone to Eton, 
should at once procure, for themselves 
and their boys, ‘*The Eton Glossary.” 
This vocabulary will serve the purpose 
of a ‘‘Unicode,’’ and assist to interpret 
many obscure references in letters writ- 
ten home. Mr. Stone, the compiler of 
the ‘‘Glossary,’’ offers some valuable 
‘General Remarks” which, to the inex- 
perienced, sound entertaining. A new 
boy should remember to say ‘“‘Mum’”’ 
to his dame, and to touch his hat to 
‘‘palpable masters.”” Palpable masters 
all wear white ties, but all who wear 
white ties are not masters, so beware 
of an excess of zeal in the direction of 
touching hats! New boys should early 
find out the meaning of ‘‘sock’”’ and 
“‘Puppy hole.”’ The term “Puppy 
hole’’ does not, however, appear in 
Mr. Stone’s glossary, which, useful as 
it is, must, by reason of its omissions, 
be considered to be designed chiefly 
for family and domestic use. 

Your friend, 
ARTHUR PENDENYS. 

Lonpon, October, 1902. 
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The reviews in this department of THE CRITIC, though short, are not perfunciory. 


They are as carefully written as though they appeared in the body of the magazine. 


Books 


on special subjects are sent to specialists, and often as many as a dozen different writers 
review the various books. Among those who contribute regularly are Cornelia Atwood Pratt, 
Rev. Charles Fames Wood, Prof. N. S. Shaler, Admiral S. B. Luce, Fennette Barbour 
Perry, Gerald Stanley Lee, Christian Brinton, Ruth Putnam, P. G. Hubert, Fr., Carolyn 
Shipman, Edith M. Thomas, Dr. William Elliot Griffis, and the editor. 


ART 
Crane—Line and Form. By Walter Crane. 
Illustrated. London, Bell; New York, 
Macmillan. $2.25. 


Originally delivered in substance as lectures to 
students of the Manchester Municipal School 
of Art, this admirable manual is here reprinted 
in enlarged form from the edition of a year 
since. As it now stands, it is one of the most 
suggestive and helpful of books for beginners. 
Mr. Crane has few equals as an instructor, and 
these stimulating pages, enlivened by nu- 
merous diagrams and illustrations, place neo- 
phytes greatly in his debt. 


Gower—Sir Joshua Reynolds: His Life and 
Art. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, 
F.S.A. (The British Artists’ Series). Il- 
lustrated. London, Bell; New York, 
Macmillan. $3.00. 


Lives of the first President of the Royal 
Academy and the acknowledged founder of 
English portraiture multiply with devout 
frequency. Since Leslie and Taylor’s ‘Life 
of Reynolds”’ there has been a succession of 
biographies, all eulogistic and reverent, saving 
Miss Keeling’s recent belittlement. In the 

resent volume Lord Ronald Sutherland 

ower, as in his work on Wilkie, confines his 
energies more to the “ Life”’ than to the “ Art”’ 
of his subject. The book is a concise and 
readable narrative; but as a contribution to 
the technical side its limitations are manifest. 
Parentage, early achievements, the Royal 
Academy, and the writings are discussed in 
detail, and the figure of the *‘ Knight of Plymp- 
ton,’ as Fanny Burney laughingly dubbed 
him, is outlined with accuracy, though not 
with inspiration. Especial praise is merited 
by the illustrations to this volume, which are 
both numerous and excellent. 


Henley—Views and Reviews. Essays in Ap- 
preciation—Art. By W. E. Henley. 
Scribner. $1.00. 

They are not new, these thumb-nail sketches, 

and they are neither sparkling nor profound, 

but, judging by his ‘‘ Prefatory,”’ their author 
thinks well of them—which is reassuring. Too 
diverse to have any real sequence, they neither 
come to focus nor shine in isolated beauty. 

Such a bit as “Matthew Maris is an artist of 

rare parts and singular accomplishment’’. is 

pedestrian even for an opening sentence, and 
these passages abound. The most human 
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and most welcome portion of the book is a 
tribute to the late R. A. M. Stevenson, cousin 
to ‘‘Lewis.”’ ‘“‘Bob” Stevenson was hardly 
so good an art critic as Mr. Henley claims; 
but then Mr. Henley in his little book proves 
himself an indifferent judge of esthetic values. 


Holme—Modern Etching and rm ips = Eu- 
ropean and American. Being the Special 
Number of The Studio, 1902. Edited by 
Charles Holme. Illustrated. Lane. 
$2.00, net. 


Even more charm and novelty attach to 
this publication than to the recent ‘‘ Modern 
Pen Drawings,’’ which may be classed as its 
companion volume. The field of etching both 
in black and white and in color has witnessed 
specific changes within the past few years, 
and these find full reflection in the pages of 
Mr. Holme’s carefully compiled collection. 
Eleven different nations are represented, the 
work of each being accompanied by a critical 
and biographical introduction from the pen of 
some leading native critic. The number of 
mre included varies from fifty-four in the 

ritish Section to ten in the Swiss, and all 
are reproduced with uniform success. The 
French Section is particularly interesting ow- 
ing to the number of etchings in color shown, 
notable among which are plates by MM. 
Robbe, Schuller, and Lafitte.. A certain lack 
of centralization prevents the smaller coun- 
tries from doing more definite work in this 
medium, but Denmark, Finland, and Hun- 
gary each contribute plates of exceptional 
strength and frankness. The book as a whole 
is indeed welcome to all who follow the phases 
of modern esthetic expression, and its beauty 
and positive merit far outvalue any incidental 
lacune. 


BELLES-LETTRES 


Onlooker—An Onlooker’s Notebook. By the 
author of ‘‘Collections and Recollec- 
tions.” Harper, $2.25, net. 

When an English essayist, whose themes are 

more or less abstract in form, English of es- 

sence and tradition, and scarcely of a foreign 
interest, sets out to play Columbus with these 
self-same oni he takes his courage in both 
hands. e confess to more than lurking 
doubt whether these essays by the now 
pseudo-anonymous Dr. George W. E. Russell, 
and reprinted from the Manchester Guardian 























of 1901, will meet with a reception approach- 
ing that accorded to his ‘‘Collections and 
Recollections.” While the fund of anec- 
dotage gives no indication of exhaustion, while 
the style—mordant, lucid, and humoresque— 
still remains, the intimate note, the coherence 
that so materially eked out the entertainment 
of the former volume, are now in abeyance or 
absent altogether. ‘Another peculiarity of 
the Russells,” cites the author on his title- 

age, — from one of Sydney Smith’s 

pistles to Archdeacon Singleton, “is that 
they never alter their opinions; they are an 
excellent race, but they must be trepanned 
before they can be convinced.” In his opening 
paper, Dr. Russell repines the decay of a cer- 
tain ‘“‘Cocksureness. . . .” ereby, at 
the outset, he faintly foreshadows the in- 
sularity of his themes. Therein, too, he com- 
mences to confirm the soundness of Sydney 
Smith’s dictum, and to demonstrate in his 
own person the ill-foundation of his own 
lament. During a series of papers, cohesive 
only in their salty satire—some entertaining 
and suggestive, some with a tendency to 
triteness, but none entirely without value—Dr. 
Russell imitates the oracle on a wide catalogue 
of subjects, from ‘‘The Racing Woman” to 
“The Church.” If the author’s scope and 
outlook be bounded by the one word England, 
they extend to the full limits, if they do not 
on occasion overleap their geographical loca- 
tion. If non-American, they have at least the 
virtues as well as the vices of their quasi- 
foreign nationality. The style and view- 
point (these are true apercus)—sprightly, 
caustic, often pungent and iconoclastic, with 
a lingering regret for the has-been and the 
might-have-been—are unmistakably the au- 
thor’s own, with a past-ard-present-ism at 
times out-Lambing Lamb. 


Paston—Little Memoirs of the Nineteenth 
Century. By George Paston. Dutton. 
$3.00, net. 

In these sketches of minor celebrities it has 

been George Paston’s aim to elect subjects 

whose experiences seemed to illustrate the 

English life, more especially the literary and 

artistic life, of the first half of the century. 

Having some faith in the theory that the ver- 

dict of foreigners is equivalent to that of con- 

temporary posterity, he includes two (to him) 
aliens in the group. ‘“‘A visitor to our (Eng- 
lish) shores,’’ he remarks sweetly, ‘‘ whether he 
be a German princeling like Packler-Muskau, 
or a gilded democrat like N. P. Willis, may be 
expected to observe and comment upon many 
traits of national life and manners that would 
escape the notice of a native chronicler.” The 
chronology of the present book, in which all 
the heroes and heroines, save one, were born 
in the last quarter of the eighteenth century, 
is condoned on the plea that a man is the child 
of the century which sees the finest flower of 
his achievement. Benjamin Robert Haydon, 

Lady Morgan (Sydney Owenson), Nathaniel 

Parker Willis, Lady Hester Stanhope, Prince 

Piackler-Muskau (in England), William and 

Mary. Howitt cemeinaaed the entire group. 

With the exception of William Howitt, a 

photogravure of each subject (in the case of 
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Lady Hester, two) accompanies the sketch by 
way of extra-illustration. The names of the 
sketch-subjects at once betoken the scope and 
limitations of these memoirs. The attention 
of American readers will naturally be largely 
focussed upon the third subject of the Me- 
moirs, to wit, Willis. Having perused the 
chronicle of Mr. Paston, we are torn as to 
which constitutes the most delicious spectacle, 
Willis through English lenses or England and 
the English through the pince-nez of the (sic) 
“gilded democrat.’’ Many bibliophiles will no 
poe we “eceto the volume for the one good 
and sufficient reason that it is—-George Paston. 


Ross—Lady Duff Gordon’s Letters from Egypt: 
Revised edition with Memoir by her 
daughter, Janet Ross, and new Introduc- 
tion by George Meredith. McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co. $2.50. 

As Mr. Meredith remarks: ‘‘The letters of 

Lady Duff Gordon are an introduction to her 

in person; she wrote as she talked’’—which 

few women have the gift of doing. Her de- 
scriptions of the people among whom she lived 
so long, being, as her daughter says, ‘‘a settler, 
not a traveller, among them,” are singularly 
eae and vivid. She lived and died in 

gypt, “leaving a memory of her greatness 
and goodness such as no other European wo- 
man ever acquired in that country.” Those 
who have read the letters will enjoy their re- 
perusal in this handsome illustrated edition, 
which includes the two volumes published in 

1865 and 1875; and those who now become 

acquainted with them for the first time will 

congratulate themselves on the experience. 

The author, to quote Mr. Meredith’s closing 

words, ‘“‘was of the order of women of whom 

a man of many years may say that their like 

is to be met but once or twice in a lifetime.”’ 


— Unpublished Letters of Horace 
alpole. Edited by Sir Spencer Wal- 
pole. Longmans. $1.50. 
There are only thirty of these letters, most of 
them addressed to the Honorable Thomas Wal- 
pole, the cousin of Horace; and they do not add 
much of real importance to what we already 
know of the author and his times. They are 
nevertheless interesting, like everything else 
from him or about him. The editor’s intro- 
duction and his frequent footnotes, explaining 


personal and other allusions, add materially to’ 


the value of the collection. The letters contain 
incidental references to our Revolutiona 
history; as when, writing in May, 1781, Wal- 
ole says: ‘‘Ld. Cornwallis’ late success over 
Crone at Guildford Court House, March 15th] 
will certainly make us more obstinate against 
any pacification in favour of America,” etc. 


Winslow—Literary Boston of To-day. By 

Helen M. Winslow. Page & Co. $1.20. 
A volume of the “Little Pilgrimages Series,” 
containing sketches, longer or shorter, of 
the men and women more or less noted in 
the literary circles of Boston and Cambridge 
(an important part of ‘Greater Boston’’), 
with more than thirty illustrations, mostly 
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ortraits, the rest being of the persons’ homes. 
e honor of the frontispiece is appropriately 

iven to the venerable and venerated Julia 
ard Howe. 


Wright—Dante and the Divine Comedy. By 
W. J.P. Wright,B.A. J. Lane. $1.00. 


A small: book, tastefully brought out, and 
likely to be helpful to beginners in the study 
of Dante. There are chapters on Benevento, 
Florence, the Vita Nuova, and the Terza 
Rima, introductory to those on the divisions 
of the “ Divina Commedia”; also notes on the 
name of Beatrice and on Dante’s use of the 
word bruno. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Brooks—Dames and Daughters of Colonial 
Days, and Dames and Daughters of the 
Young Republic. By Geraldine Brooks. 
Illustrated. Crowell. 2 vols. $4.00. 


The revival of interest in all things colonial 
and the acute development of Americanism 
are jointly responsible for these volumes, 
somewhat diffuse and sketchy in tone, but re- 
flecting with sufficient accuracy the spirit, 
whether of pre- or post-Revolutionary days. 


Halstead—The Life of Theodore Roosevelt. 
By Murat Halstead. The Saalfield Pub- 
lishing Co. $3.50. 

A ponderous royal octavo of some four hun- 
dred closely printed pages, with copious illus- 
trations. The author, as the preface tells us, 
“found the material for it of extraordinary 
interest,”” and many readers will doubtless 
find the manner in which he has used his ma- 
terial no less interesting. For those who may 
think that the book might have been more in- 
teresting and no worse for considerable con- 
densation, it will none the less be useful as 
an encyclopedic work of reference, though 
whether they accept the author’s views in all 
cases will depend more or less on their political 
predilections. 


Pemberton—Ellen Terry and Her Sisters. By 
T. Edgar Pemberton. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$3.50, net. . 

“If any man were to tell me that he denied 

his acknowledgments to the stage,”—said 

Charles Dickens, cited by the present biog- 

rapher,—‘‘I would oak put to him one 

question: Whether he remembered his first 
all To-day, even as of yore, theatrical 

ography arrests far more than mere profes- 
sional attention. To many the toboggan- 
wise careers of their favorite histrions are only 
one degree less interesting than those of their 
own kith and kin. Mr. Pemberton’s volume 
displays a theatrical biographer at his best— 
and worst. Ellen Terry, as soon becomes only 
too evident, is Mr. Pemberton’s queen; where- 
fore unsinning and indeed impeccable. The 


outcome of this Clement Scottish attitude is a 
flamboyant apotheosis, which must be as em- 
barrassing to her friends as it must be titillat- 
ing to her enemies—if such the gentle and 
altogether charming Ellen conceivably -pos- 
sesses. 
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Sedgwick—Samuel de Champlain. By H. D. 
Sedgwick, Jr. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
65 cts, net. 
The latest issue in the Riverside Bicgeaee! 
Series is ‘‘the story of the foundation of 
French empire in America’’; and in this at- 
tempt, which was a failure, like so many other 
of the colonizing enterprises of France, Cham- 
plain was a prominent actor. He was a noble 
character in both public and private life, and 
his American experiences form an interesting 
chapter in our early history. 


Todd—The true Aaron Burr. By Charles Burr 
Todd. Barnes. 50 cts. 
A brief biographical sketch, markedly eulo- 
gistic of Burr, and quite the contrary in its 
treatment of Hamilton—‘‘a man of brilliant 
parts,” but “possessed also of certain mean 
and ignoble traits’ —and of Blennerhasset— 
“‘a renegade Englishman, driven from his own 
country for the crime of incest,” and fleeing 
to our western wilderness ‘‘to escape the re- 
proaches of his friends and perhaps the stings 
of conscience.” 
FICTION 


Armstrong—tThe Outlaws. A Story of the 
Building of the West. By Le Roy Arm- 
strong. Appleton. $1.25. 

Mr. Armstrong is a new writer whose work 

does not belie the enthusiastic advance notice 

sent out by his publishers. His story of life 
in Indiana seventy years ago is vigorous and 
well written. The scenes in which appears 

Dan Rank, the athletic young pioneer, are 

not easily forgotten,—his leap from the canal 

bridge to the packet passing beneath it, his 
wrestle with Tim, the big deck-hand, all the 
events connected with his career as foreman 
of the gang of men building the canal from 
Lafayette, and his association with the suave, 
irresistible David Stocking, the gentleman 
outlaw. Mr. Armstrong has the power of 
individualizing his characters so that they are 
not mere puppets set up to develop the plot. 
crap Caruth, for example, is a crafty, wheed- 
ing old rascal from start to finish. There is 

a wholesome, outdoor flavor about the story 

which is refreshing. 


Charles—In the Country God Forgot. By 
enige Charles. Little, Brown & Co. 
1.50. 
In this turgid and hurtled pool, people 
“‘Gulp down the great Nazarene’s name in 
fierce and .gurgling wrath.’”’ It is rather a 
pity that they should, for there are things 
about ‘‘In the Country God Forgot”’ that lead 
the reader to suspect that there is really some 
good material lurking under the jungle of 
verbiage. 


Davis—In the Fog. By Richard Harding 
Davis. Russell. $1.50. 
Mr. Davis is a good raconteur; so a one, 
in fact, that many people industriously read 
all his stories, even when afterwards they 
cannot. be made to speak a word for 
them. And to compel readers to finish a story 
in spite of themselves is an achievement. ‘‘In 
the Fog” is a book easy te skim through; the 

















interest is sustained, the idea ingenious, and 
the scene is put before the reader with little 
touches that lend it a semblance of reality. 
When one has said that, one has said every- 
thing. 


Doyle—The Hound of the Baskervilles. By 
A. Conan Doyle. McClure, Phillips & Co. 
$1.50. 

In ‘The Hound of the Baskervilles” Sir A. 
Conan Doyle has skilfully mingled the criminal 
and the supernatural element. He first hinted 
at a ghastly crime perpetrated through heaven 
knows what uncanny agency. en he 
brought back to life the great detective, Mr. 
Sherlock Holmes, to unravel the mystery. 
There is no time to guess what ‘‘The Hound 
of the Baskervilles’’ may be. The reader is 
fairly hustled through the pages. The climax 
is the disappointing part. After all the pains 
Dr. Watson took, and all the elaborate work 
of Mr. Holmes, to say nothing of the sus- 
picions of other characters in the book, one 
feels that a too elaborate machinery had been 
set in action for too trivial an end. It need 
not have taken such clever people so long to 
find it out, one feels. The Enal scene of the 
mystery is artificial and stagy and the ex- 
planatory chapters unnecessary and uninter- 
esting. However, the business of a detective 
story is to give its readers a run for their 
money, and this Sir A. Conan Doyle certainly 
does. 


Farmer—Brinton Elliot, from Yale to York- 
town. By James Eugene Farmer. Mac- 
millan. $1.50. 


Mr. James Eugene Farmer hardly deserves to ; 


be besmirched with the title “historical nov- 
elist,”” merely because he has written a story 
called ‘Brinton Elliot, from Yale to York- 
town.” It is perhaps politic to call him a 
student of history who has worked his infor- 
mation about costumes and drinks and Yale 
College in Revolutionary times into a bit of 
fiction. 

There is a commendable atmosphere of sin- 
cerity in his work; and although at times his 
style is age gimme «| like that of Carlyle, and 
although his knowledge of seamanship seems 
somewhat thin, and again although the river 


of his plot sometimes sinks below arid sands - 


of description, nevertheless the work has the 
effect of being solid. It is considerably better 
than the flimsy substance out of which most 
historical novels are being thrown together. 
For one passage, indeed, the death of President 
Daggett, which is almost ieee enough to have 
been written by Carlyle himself, the book is 
worth reading. , 


Huneker—The Melomaniacs. By James Hun- 
eker. Scribner. $1.50. 
Mr. James Huneker’s latest book, ‘‘ The Melo- 
maniacs,’ has a promise which it does not 
fulfil. It leads one to seek in its pages what 
one will never find, to knock on a door that is 
opened on emptiness. Here was a good theme, 
and here, one would suppose, the man to write 
on it. The theme is the satirizing of certain 
people of the musical world. The strange and 
dirty people who are music mad, the common- 
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lace and gorgeous people who would like to 
thought music mad, the byways of musical 
Bohemia, the broad paths of musical Philistia; 
all these things Mr. Huneker has chosen to 
write about. e would have said that, above 
all others, he would have been the one to have 
written this book, but somehow he has fallen 
short. One reads on, story after story; always 
expecting to find something that is really 
ood, and never finding it. The reason for 
this failure is illusive, as illusive as the beauty 
of some of Mr. Huneker’s phrases; they are 
so personal and so full of color that they lead 
= to wish that the book itself be worthy of 
them. 


McCutcheon—Castle Craneycrow. By George 
Barr McCutcheon. Stone. $1.50. 


It is a. long and tedious journey from the 
home of the ‘Prisoner of Zenda’ to “*Castle 
Craneycrow.” The road leads through many 
No-man’s-lands, where beautiful princesses 
battle for their kingdoms with evil arch- 
duchesses. Every mile or two one finds a 
damsel in distress. The highway rings with 
the hoof-beats of the horses of gentlemen 
bound on important missions of state, or 
hastening to the rescue of their lady-loves. 
All sorts of devilish characters abound on this 
road. The farther the road gets from its 
starting-point, tie more impossible become 
the adventures that befall its travellers, and 
now at ‘Castle Craneycrow’”’ we have about 
as impossible a lot of happenings as the weak 
flesh of man can endure. Adventures happen 
that have no relation to the plot. There is in 
fact such a monotony to all the episodes that 
follow swiftly one on another, that the reader 
tranquilly falls asleep to the dying shriek of 
the detective Courant. 


Twain—A Double-Barrelled Detective Story. 
By Mark Twain. Harper. $1.50. 


Who but a man with an unassailable reputa- 
tion would dare to make game of his con- 
stituents in such fashion as is here done? It 
is doubtful if a publisher could have been 
found who would have printed this one hun- 
dred and seventy-nine page joke had it been 
written by a nobody. In the first place, he has 
taken in vain the sacred name of Mr. Sher- 
lock Holmes; and, in the second place, the 
public, who is also taken in, must pay one 
dollar and fifty cents per head for the privilege 
of having a gifted author laugh at it. The 
worst of it is, the joke is not even a very good 
one. The pseudo-dramatic style in which the 
first part is written would make any one pause 
to wonder what Mr. Clemens was up to this 
time. So the dénouement, with all its farcical 
elements, does not come as a complete sur- 
prise. 

Wells—Anticipations. By H. G. Wells. Harper. 

$1.50. 

The pleasing thing about literary dealing in 
futures is, that no one can meres Yee his 
kind of speculation, to be sure, is hardly likely 
to bring immortality to a writer, because, 
with the exception of a happy guess or so, 
which anybody might make, his book is apt to 
be short of stock; but what does that matter 
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to the speculative writer of to-day, if he can 
induce enough people to believe in his schemes 
to float successfully his stock of ideas? Mr. 
Wells will be an unusually old gentleman, if 
he lives to see the realization of all the plans 
he has made for the people of the twenty-first 
century. He has written a book called ‘‘ An- 
ticipations,’”’ presumably to place on record 
these predictions. Presumably, also, the book 
is to be taken seriously. It is bound in solemn 
green, and the margins are not so extravagant 
as those which befit a work of belles-letires. 
Mr. Wells’s essays on the future are a little like 
his novels on the future; they present an in- 
teresting picture of mechanical devices, but 
leave out of account the human equation 
almost as completely as the most profound 
political economist would leave it out. 


Wilson—The Speckled Bird. By Augusta 
Evans Wilson. Dillingham. $1.50. 
When one reads “The Speckled Bird’’ one 
uite understands why the author of “St. 

Imo”’ should have kept silence solong. She 
had evidently been gathering all known mo- 
tive together with which to construct her 
story. The paucity of plot in all novels except 
the historical romance must have struck Mrs. 
Augusta Evans Wilson, and she made up her 
mind to fall into no’such error. As the major 
plot, as one might call it, we have the destroy- 
ing of a daughter’s trust in an idolized father. 
A few minor motifs are: 


The finding of a wife after many years. 

Death of wife and child. 

Search for the North Pole. 

An embezzlement. 

The romantic marriage, separation, and re- 
conciliation of hero and heroine. 


There are many other episodes, each im- 
portant enough to make at least a short story 
of, some of which are | gene to the plot of 
the book and some of which are not. The 
reader will find that, as far as pilot goes at 
least, he will get his money’s worth in ‘‘ The 
Speckled Bird.” 


HISTORY 


Adams—Lee at Agpeuniien: and other Papers. 
‘By Charles Francis Adams. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

A few years ago Mr. Adams wrote a paper 

criticising severely the tendency towards dis- 

cursiveness in recent American writing. In 
this respect, however, the critic proves him- 
self one of the worst offenders. his volume 
could easily, and with positive benefit to it- 
self, be compressed into one not more than 
one quarter its size. The papers, in one form 
or another, have already been presented to the 
public; there is no warrant for their repro- 
duction here in more permanent shape. The 
only one of value is that on the negotiations 
leading up to the Treaty of Washington; Mr. 

Adams, having had access to important family 

documents, is able to throw some new light on 

the subject. At the other extreme is the 
foolish paper read at the last meeting of the 

American Historical Association; it is charac- 

terized by bad judgment, and shows a most 
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superficial knowledge of some important 
phases of history. 


B h—A History of Slavery in Virginia. B 
fames Curtis 1 Ballagh Johns Hopkins 
ress. $1.50. 

This is an instructive and valuable mono- 
graph. Being primarily addressed to the 
scholarly and academic world, it is somewhat 
technical, too technical to be easy reading. 
The rigidly scientific method of the author, 
and his purely objective spirit, have combined 
to produce a work of solid merit. Looking at 
slavery from the institutional standpoint, Pro- 
fessor Ballagh shows in detail how this social 
institution originated and developed. Es- 
pecial stress is laid on the legal evolution, and 
it is in this respect that the book is most valu- 
able. The treatment from the economic side 
is not so satisfactory. 


Seignobos—History of the Roman People. tf 
Charles Seignobos. Translated by Wil- 
liam Fairley, Ph.D. Holt. $1.25. 


A compact history by a professor in the Uni- 
versity of Paris, who has the rare faculty of 
condensing a vast amount of material into a 
book of five hundred duodecimo pages with- 
out making it a dry compendium of facts and 
dates, but, on the contrary yF aagecen - it with 
genuine Gallic vivacity. e translator has 
done his work well, making a few omissions, 
particularly in the details of — opera- 
tions, and continuing the narrative from the 
close of the reign of Theodosius I., where it 
ended in the original, to the time of Charle- 
He has also appended to each chap- 
ter a short list of sources in a ye and 
suggestions for parallel reading. he maps 
and illustrations are ample, and there is a 
full index. ; 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Brinton—The Basis of Social Relations. A 
Study in Ethnic Psychology. By Daniel 
G. Brinton, M.D., LL.D., Sc.D. Edited 
by Livingston Farrand. Putnam. $1.50, . 
net. 


This work belongs to the domains of both 
psychology and anthropology, but is written 
in clear and intelligible language, as free as 

ossible from technical phrases. The late Dr. 
wenden the leading American anthropolo- 
gist, was an exponent of the doctrine of the 
psychological unity of mankind. Hitherto 
we have possessed no book devoted to the 
exposition of this doctrine. Dr. Brinton took a 
general survey of the field of anthropology, 
and shows in this work the cause of the 
identity of the customs, beliefs, and religious 
and social ideas of races, which are situated 
wide apart on the earth’s surface and which 
have had no known communication. He 
treats the subject under two general heads, 
viz.: “The Cultural History of the Human 
Mind,” and ‘The Natural History of the 
Ethnic Mind.’’ Upon this basis he explains 
both the similarities and differences in the 
customs and myths of the races of mankind. 
Thus he introduces order into the chaotic 
mass of material accumulated by investigators 


















in the regions of comparative religion, folk- 
lore, language, and social customs. The idea 
of God is one in every man, but varying con- 
ditions of life have given rise to various de- 
delopments of that idea. There have been 
progressive, and there have been retrogressive 
evolutions in different races. These Dr. Brin- 
ton shows were caused by differing physical, 
social, and psychical conditions. me re- 
tarded, arrested, or degenerated develop- 
ments have caused the extinction of whole 
tribes and races. 

Modern psychology and sociology cannot 
be successfully constructed into sciences with- 
out regard to the social and psychical history 
of preceding generations, even of humanity in 
its primitive condition. Dr. Brinton, whose 
early death is deplored by students of an- 
thropology the world over, left valuable works, 
but none, we think, more valuable than this, 
upon the unity of the mind of man. Itisa 
noble monument to the memory of a great 
scholar and thinker. 


Cushman—Zufii Folk Tales. Recorded and 
Translated by Frank H. Cushman. With 
an. Introduction by W. Powell. 
Putnam. $3.50, net. 

The extremely interesting studies of the Zufii 

tribe in New Mexico made by Mr. Cushman 

during his long residence among them at- 
tracted remarkable attention a few years ago, 
which is sure to be renewed and increased by 
this posthumous collection of the folk-tales of 
that curious people, now arranged for pub- 
lication by Major Powell. As he remarks in 
his Introduction, the thirty or more stories 

“constitute a charming exhibit of the wisdom 

of the Zufiis as they believe, though it may be 

but a charming exhibit. of the follies of the 

Zufiis as we believe.” They are illustrations 

of a savage mythology full of imagination 

and poetry, quite unlike that of other North 

American aborigines, but equally interesting, 

whether as a novel type of entertaining fiction 

for the general reader or as an attractive 
study in ethnology for the scientist. 


Ingersoll—Wild Life of Orchard and Field. By 

Ernest Ingersoll. Harper. $1.40. 
The contents of “Wild Life of Orchard and 
Field’? have grown out of an attempt on 
the part of the author to revise an earlier 
book, ‘‘Friends Worth Knowing,” published 
nearly twenty years ago. As might have been 
foreseen, the accumulated wisdom and know- 
ledge of twenty years have compelled him to 
rewrite the work, so that the book as it now 
stands is practically new. It is copiously 
illustrated with excellent photographs, and is 
written in the spirit of one who would “bring 
home the river and field.” 


Kerley Talks with Young Mothers. 
y Charles Gilmore Kerley. Putnam. 
$t.25. 
This sensible little book should be of great 
assistance to that distracted person, . the 
mother of a first baby. It is true that Dr. 
Charles Gilmore Kerley is rather.lax in some 
matters; for instance, he recommends one 
bottle feeding a day for a very young baby, 
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that the mother may have greater freedom; 
he does not entirely discountenance the use 
of stimulants for an infant in case of sickness, 
and he advises that solid food be fed a child 
rather younger than do most authorities. 
The book, however, is full of sensible hints, 
and should help bring order to a. mother 
from the chaos of advice she is sure to receive. 


Page—tThe Rebuilding of old Commonwealths. 
By Walter H. Page. Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $1.00. : 
The secondary title tells us that the book is 
made up-of ‘essays towards the training of 
the forgotten man in the Southern States’; 
and the dedication reads: ‘“‘To the honored 
memory of my father whose work was work 
that built up the commonwealth.” If these 
quotations seem enigmatical, we can prom- 
ise the reader that he will find in the book a 
satisfactory solution of the puzzle, and will 
feel that the time spent in seeking it was not 
wasted. 


POETRY AND VERSE 


Arthur—Odysseus and Cal . By Richard 
mies Unive Ponting and Publish- 
ing Co. 50 cts. 

The theme of this poem in dramatic form is 

the enchantment and final release of Ulysses 

at the hands of Calypso. The book is, an- 
nouncedly, a first work, and, presumably, it 
is by a young author. The blank verse in 
which it is written is, for the most part, list- 
less and unvitalized, though correct, and 
carries, at the outset of the poem, a vague 
reminiscence of “* Festus,” inclining, like that 
work, to cumbrous apostrophe and moralizing. 

This work of Mr. Arthur may, perhaps, 
claim priority, in point of time, to the “‘ Ulys- 
ses’’ of Stephen Phillips; but it would be the 
utmost absurdity, should any arise to claim 
that Mr. Phillips could, in any way, have de- 
rived inspiration, or suggestion, from ‘*Odys- 
seus irs .Calypso.” e who knows the 

**short-cut’’ to the true Hippocrene will never 

drink its waters conveyed therefrom in 

leathern sacks of the desert caravan! 


Gurney—Briers of Wild Rose. By Preston 
Gurney. Goodspeed. $1.25. 
There are gleams of true poesy, windows of 
clear and true perception along the maze of 
enigmatic speculation indulged in by this 
writer of verse,—whose inspiration, as we 
might guess, is largely due to the inspiration of 
that riddling genius,Emily Dickinson. The au- 


* thor addresses this poetess in lines which salute 


“ 


her, first, as a uman orchid, rathe and 
wild,” and again, as ‘‘ Bird-like, bob-o-lincoln.” 
The author is at his best in certain of his 
graver fancies, as, ‘Stay and Go,” “ Restless- 
ness,” and ‘‘Indentures.”’ 


Symons—The Poems of Arthur Symons. Lane. 
2 vols. $3.00. 

Assuming for once the réle of inexplicative 

sibylline utterance, we are going to say, at the 

outset, that these poems of Mr. Symons will 

in all probability w certain readers whom 

he would not wish, and drive away others 
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whom he might as little care to lose. Mr. 
Symons’s Nemesis may also contrive that 
such as are most attracted shall not penetrate, 
nor be drawn to, the work which contains the 
finer and truer expression of his undoubted 
genius; while those who are driven away may 
not signalize their indignation or sense of 
offended dignity by so much as a protest, the 
which would be, in itself, a certain form of 
tribute. We, indeed, find it difficult to recog- 
nize as one and the same the hand that could 

en that altogether banal ascription to light 
ove, Madrigal I., Book I., and at another 
time could write lines so fraught with simple 
truth and tenderness as those we find under 
the title, ‘‘The Regret.’”’ Or, say, the hand 
that with magic wand conjured up ‘‘ The Lover 
of the Queen of Sheba;’’ and again, caused to 
appear “The Dance of the Seven Sins.”’ But 

r. Symons’s muse is of Swinburne-Rossetti- 
Baudelaire-Gautier-Verlaine affiliations; and, 
in consequence thereof, we may expect from 
him much celebration of morbidezza in one 
form or another. That he shares, in great 
degree, the faculty of music and of painting 
by use of words possessed by these masters 
and contemporaries of his, may be freely 
conceded. But as to the informing spirit of 
this poetic cult, we have-a strong feeling that 
Mr. Symons is no sincere communicant; and 
this we say in bonam partem. The Nirvana 
of ennui, to which he seems to believe he has 
attained, we look to see dissolve away, and 
leave him to come to his own—to living and 
potential motive. Mr. Symons has himself 
diagnosed the ‘‘modern malady of love”’ in 
“Nerves”, and has found (we hope not with- 
out profitable suggestion selfward) that— 


‘Love, once a simple madness, now observes 
The stages of his passionate disease, 
And is twice sorrowful, because he sees 
Inch by inch entering, the fatal knife.” 


Mr. Symons, when he shall have dismissed 
his hallucinations, his chimeras, his amores 
—exorcised the perfume of white heliotrope, 
above all, ‘‘shaken’”’ that ‘petal of a blood- 
red tulip” from the pages of Baudelaire— 
may then fitly be elected to wear the true 
rose of Pieria. 


SHAKESPEARIANA 


Craig—King Lear. Edited by W. J. Craig. 
e Bowen-Merrill Co. $1.25. 
This is the third volume of the ‘‘ Dowden 
Shakespeare,” the new annotated and com- 
parative edition of the dramatist published 
under the supervision of Prof. Edward Dow- 
den, who has himself edited the preceding 
volumes, ‘“‘Hamlet”” and “‘Romeo and Ju- 
liet.”” Each play is to appear in a volume by 
itself. The features of the edition are a care- 
fully prepared text, with two sets of notes 
printed under the text; one giving selected 
various readings, and the other devoted to 
explanatory and critical matter. An intro- 


duction treats of the history and sources of 
the play, with original and selected criticism 
of the characters, etc., filling in the present 
volume 64 pages. The text and notes occupy 
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250 additional pages, the page measurin: 
by 5$inches. Typography, paper, and tend 
ing. ee every way first-class. 

he edition will be sure to take an honora- 
ble place in the limited class recognized b 
per ers, a and cries ey ird”’ 
editions. It fills a gap between the ordinary 
educational and popular editions and the 
monumental ‘“‘New Variorum”’ of Dr. H. H 
Furness; and for students and critical readers 
who cannot afford to buy those encyclopedic 
tomes, it will be the most satisfactory sub- 
stitute known to us, to say nothing of the fact 
that it will be complete within a few years at 
most, or the time nec ily required for the 
preparation of a single volume or possibly two 
volumes of the ‘‘New Variorum.”’ It needs 
only to be known to ensure it a hearty wel- 
come from teachers, students, and lovers of 
Shakespeare. 


Fleming—Shak e’s Plots. 
Fleming. Putnam. $1.80. 
A study in dramatic construction, pure and 
simple. Five plays—‘‘ Macbeth,” ‘“‘The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” “‘ Julius Cesar,” “‘ Twelfth 
Night,’’ and ‘‘ Othello” —are divided into the 
five parts of which a drama is properly com- 
osed; namely, introduction, growth, climax, 
all, catastrophe. The main action and the 
sub-action (or actions) are defined. The rela- 
tion of the parts to each other and to the whole 
is shown. This is work which many teachers 
believe to be profitable, and which many stu- 
dents enjoy, and to such the book may be com- 
mended as a practical manual. 


Hazlitt—Shakespeare. By W. Carew Hazlitt. 
Imported by Scribners. $2.50. 

This book will hardly add to the reputation of 
the author or be of much interest or profit to 
the student of Shakespeare. There is little 
that is new in it except conjectures and 
speculations which are quite unsupported by 
argument or evidence. For instance, the 
““Mr. W. H.” of the dedication of the Sonnets 
is supposed to be a certain William Ham- 
mond, who is ‘‘presumed to be of the family 
of Hammond of St. Alban’s Court, Nonning- 
ton, Kent’’; but not a shadow of reason for 
this mere guess is furnished. Even the chapter 
on the Baconian Heresy is far from strong. 


McSpadden—Shakesperian Synopses. By J. 
Walker McSpadden. Crowell & Co. 45 
cts. 

Concise outlines or arguments of the plays, 

for the benefit of those who see them on the 

stage without having read them, and for peo- 
le who want to know the plot of a play be- 
ore reading it. They are much briefer than 
the Lamb’s Tales, and cover all the thirty- 
seven plays. 


moet =) Bacon ent Ghaks-epense Somalia 
(2) Bacon 
By Edwin Reed. Goodspeed. $2.50. 

It seems a pity that the almost seven hun- 
dred pages of elegant topography in these two 
volumes should be wasted on the wrong side 
of the Bacon-Shak controversy; and 
that, too, without adding anything of real’ 
point or interest to what the author and his 


By W. H.. 


























fellow-heretics have already inflicted on the 
public by “assuming two miracles for the 
sake of proving one absurdity,” as Grant 
White aptly put it. Mr. Reed tells us that 
Bacon wrote not only all the plays ordinarily 
ascribed to espeare, but the earlier ones on 
the same subjects: ‘‘The Troublesome Reign 
of King John,” “The Famous Victories of 
Henry V.,” “‘ King Lear and His Three Daugh- 
ters’ (all dated him 1579-81), the old 
“Taming of A Shrew” (1586), the early 
“Hamlet” (1586), and the whole of the 
“Henry VI.” plays and the two early plays on 
which those were partly founded (1591-92). 
He also wrote all of ‘‘Titus Andronicus,” 
‘Timon of Athens,” “Pericles,” and ‘‘ Henry 
VIII.,” in which Shakespearian critics sccm: 
nize two or more hands. This is quite suf- 
ficient to fix Mr. Reed’s position as a scholar 
andacritic. The 885 separate ‘‘ Parallelisms’”’ 
are of the old, oid type, familiar to all readers 
of the Baconian literature. Perhaps a dozen 
out of the lot are curious coincidences of 
thought or expression, such as have been 
often pointed out in authors neither of whom 
can have copied from the other; the’ rest 
are such as could be used to prove that any 
author wrote. anything that is certainly 
known to have been written by somebody else. 


Sherman—What is Shak ? An Intro- 
duction to the Great Plays. By L. A. 
Sherman, Professor of English Literature 
in the University of Nebraska. Macmil- 
lan. $1.50. 

The purpose of the author is to take several 
plays—‘‘Cymbeline,” “The Winter’s Tale,” 
“Romeo and Juliet,” and ‘ Macbeth ’’—and 
to ‘‘test their spirit and purport just as if they 
had been written in the shape of novels, and 
by some modern master.” e might object 
to the plan that a play is an essentially differ- 
ent composition m a novel, and that it 
would be better to discuss it asa play. What 
our author actually does, however, is to ana- 
lyze the play as a dramatic composition, 
showing the development of the plot and of 
the characterization, scene by scene. At the 
close of the analytical work the play is com- 
pared with ‘novels Fiat thors ® » on Shake- 
speare’s plan,” as the author expresses it; 
like “Richard Carvel,” ‘Quentin ard,” 
“Evan Harrington,” “Quo Vadis,” etc. A 
chapter, and a good one, on Shakespeare’s 
life follows; and others on ‘‘ The groupings of 
the plays’’ and on “Personal study of the 
plays.” . Outline questions on three plays are 
added. The teacher who knows how to use 
the book judiciously will find more or less 
useful matter in it. 


TRAVEL 
Hooker — Wayfarers in Italy. By Katharine 
Hooker. Scribner. oi, net. 
The noteworthy feature of this book is that it 
avoids the beaten track of ordinary travel, 
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and takes the reader to districts and localities 
that are little visited and seldom described. 
The railway traveller from Rome to Florence, 
for instance, gets a glimpse of Cortona, where 
onits lofty height it “lifts to heaven its diadem 
of towers,”’ as in the early Roman times; but 
if he is not an antiquarian he never thinks of 
stopping there; and Arezzo, Pienza, Ascoli, 
Narni, and scores of other famous old towns 
have no more attraction for him as he passes 
them in rushing through the country. To 
these and other out-of-the-way places our 
“‘wayfarers’’ take us, and we find it an agree- 
able divergence from the timeworn track, and 
inexpensive withal. The simple, isolated folk 
have not learned to plunder the guileless 
stranger; yet their humble inns will be found 
a thoroughly comfortable no less than a novel 
change from the grand hotels of Milan, Flor- 
ence, and Rome. Even places of more note, 
like Ferrara, Assisi, Siena, and Perugia, are by 
no means tourist-haunted, for the “ personally 
conducted” mobs never visit them. Sensible 

le who have erred in this way will regret 
it, if they read Mrs. Hooker’s book after 
coming home. The illustrations from pho- 
tographs are many and admirable and the 
makeup of the book is delightful. 


Stoddard—In the Footsteps of the Padres. By 
Charles Warren Stoddard. Robertson. 
$1.50, net. 

Some lively sketches of travel and observation 
in California forty years ago and more recently, 
interspersed with accounts of the explorations 
of Cortez, Drake, and Cavendish in the six- 
teenth century and of Captain Woodes Rogers 
in the early part of the eighteenth; also of the 
Vigilance Committee of 1856, of Chinatown in 
later days, and much else that is characteristic 
of the Pacific El Dorado at various stages in 
its history. Most, if not all of the matter, has 
appeared in San Franciscan and other periodi- 
cals. The book is illustrated from photo- 
graphs and original sketches. 


Villari—italian Life in Town and Country. 
By Luigi Villari. Putnam. $1.20, met. 
The seventh volume in that excellent series, 
*‘Our European Neighbours,” and nowise in- 
ferior to its predecessors. All classes and 
hases of Italian life, aristocratic and ple- 
eian, social, political, and religious, are de- 
scribed and discussed, with questions of 
wealth and poverty, the position of women, 
the civil service, local government and ad- 
ministration of justice, public education, popu- 
lar amusements, agricultural and other labor 
problems, literature and the press, art and 
music; in short, everything that the “‘life’’ of 
a people comprehends and implies. The fre- 
quent illustrations are from photographs of 
street scenes, national costumes, types of 
character, festivals, etc. 
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Library Reports on Popular Books 


The following lists are of the books most in demand during the month previous to the 
5th of the present month, af the circulating libraries, free and subscription, in the rep- 
resentative centres of the United States and Canada. They have been prepared, in each case, 
at the request of the editors of THE CRITIC by the librarians of the libraries mentioned, 
or under their personal supervision. This record is intended to show what books other than 


fiction are being read, though the one most-called-for novel is admitted to the list. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mechanics’ Institute Free Library. H. W. 
ParKER, Librarian. 

Chips, Fragments, and Vestiges. Hamilton. 
(Lee, Shepard & Co., $1.20.) 

Life on the Stage. Morris. (McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co., $1.50.) 

Social Problem. Hobson. (Pott & Co., $2.00.) 

Builders of the Republic. Hamm. (Pott & 
Co., $2.00.) 

Philippines. Roosevelt and Taft. (Outlook 
Co., $1.00.) 

China and the Powers. “Ireland. (Lurens, 
Maynard Co., $2.00.) 

Why my Photographs are Bad. Taylor. 
(Jacobs, $1.00.) 

Path to Rome. Belloc. (Longmans, Green & 
Co., $2.00.) 

Call to Arms. Seton-Karr. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., $2.00.) 

The Empire of Business. Carnegie. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $3.00.) 

Most Popular Novels. 


In the Shadow of the Rope. Hornung. (Scrib- 
ner, $1.50.) : 

Castle Craneycrow. McCutcheon. (Stone, 
$1.50.) 


Mercantile Library. W. T. Peoptes, Li- 
brarian. 

Japan. Menpes. (Macmillan, $6.00.) 

Wm. Hazlitt. Birrell. (Macmillan, 75 cts.) 

Asiatic Russia. Wright. (McClure, Phillips 
& Co., $7.50.) 

All the Russias. Norman. (Scribner, $4.00.) 

Shakespeare and Voltaire Lounsbury. 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 

Italian Life in Town and Country.  Villari. 
(Putnam, $1.20.) 

The Unspeakable Scot. Crosland. (Putnam, 
$1.25.) 

Persian Children of the Royal Family. Spar- 
roy. (Lane, $3.50.) 

Lenox and the Berkshire Highlands. Mallary. 
(Putnam, $1.75.) 

Old Diaries. Gower. (Scribner, $4.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
Temporal Power. Corelli. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., $1.50.) 


New York Public Library. J. K. BILiincs, 
Librarian. 

Kindred of the Wild. Roberts. (Page, $1.50.) 

Heroines of Fiction. Howells. (Harper, 2 
vols., $3.75.) 

Life at West Point. Hancock. (Putnam, 
$1.40.) 

How to Prepare for a Civil Service Examina- 
tion. Eaton. (50 cents.) 

Facts and Comments. Spencer. (Appleton, 
$1.20.) 

Flowers of Field, Hill, and Swamp. Creevery. 
(Harper, $1.75.) 

Lives of the Hunted. Thompson-Seton. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 

On the Great Highway. Creelman. (Loth- 
rop, $1.20.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Mac- 
millan, $2.00.) 

Most Popular Novel. 

The Hound of the Baskervilles. Doyle. “(Mc- 

Clure, Phillips & Co., $1.50.) 


Society Library. F. B. BiceLtow, Librarian. 

George Eliot. Stephen. (Macmillan, 75 cts.) 

Varieties of Religious Experience. James. 
(Longmans, $3.20.) 

An Onlooker’s Notebook. Russell. (Harper, 
$2.25.) 

Democracy and Social Ethics. Addams. 
(Macmillan, $1.25.) 

The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) - 

Facts and Comments. Spencer. (Appleton, 
$1.20.) 

’Tween YouandI. O’Rell. (Lothrop, $1.20.) 

When Old New York was Young. Hemstreet. 
(Scribner, $1.40.) 

Grand Duchess and Her Court. Gerard. (Dut- 
ton, $7.50.) 

Century of American Diplomacy. Foster. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $3.50.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
The Virginian. Wister. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 
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BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Brooklyn Public Library. FRANK P. HI, 
Librarian. 

Facts and Comments. Spencer. 
$1.20.) 

The Empire of Business. Carnegie. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $3.00.) ; 

Abroad with the Jimmies. Bell. (Page, $1.50.) 

Democracy and Social Ethics. Addams. (Mac- 
millan, $1.25.) 

Life of R. L. Stevenson. Balfour. (Scribner, 
2 vols., $4.00.) 

The Making of an American. 
millan, $2.00.) 

Autobiography. Besant. (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
$2.40.) 

Education and the Larger Life. Henderson. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.30.) 

Labor and Capital. Peters. (Putnam, $1.50.) 

Life at West Point. Hancock. (Putnam, 
$1.40.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
The Virginian: Wister. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


(Appleton, 


Riis. (Mac- 


Pratt Institute Free Library. Mary W. PLum- 
MER, Librarian. 

Education and the Larger Life. Henderson. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.30.) 

Life of R. L. Stevenson. Balfour. (Scribner, 
2 vols., $4.00.) 

Life of Lowell. Scudder. 
& Co., $3.50.) 


(Houghton, Mifflin 


The Individual. Shaler. (Appleton, $1.50.) 

The Life of the Bce. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) 

Democracy and Social Ethics. Addams. 
(Macmillan, $1.25.) 

The Strenuous Life. Roosevelt. (Century 


Co., $1.50.) 
Evolution of Immortality. McConnell. (Mac- 
millan, $1.25.) 
Talks to Teachers. James. 
The Making of an American. 
millan, $2.00.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
The Virginian. Wister. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Carnegie Library. ANNE Watvace, Librarian. 

Napoleon. Watson. (Macmillan, $2.25.) 

Story of France. Watson. (Macmillan, 
$5.00.) 

Rough Riders. Roosevelt. 

Life of Forrest. Wyeth. 


(Holt, $1.50.) 
Riis. (Mac- 


(Scribner, $2.00.) 
(Harper, $4.50.) 


How the Other Half Lives. Riis. (Scribner, 
$1.25.) 

Masters of Music. Chapin. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., $1.50.) : 
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Ave Roma Immortalis. Crawford. (Macmil- 
lan, 2 vols., $6.00.) 
Mystery of Mary Stuart. Lang. (Longmans, 
$5.00.) 
Language of the Hand. Cheiro. (Rand, Mc- 
Nally, $2.50.) 
Most: Popular Novel. 
The Speckled Bird. Wilson. (Dillingham, 


$1.50.) 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Bridgeport Public Library. AcNnEs HILts, 


Librarian. 
Self-Propelled Vehicles. Homans. (Audel, 
$5.00.) 
Garden of a Commuter’s Wife. (Macmillan, 
$2.00.) 


Earth’s Beginning. Ball. (Appleton, $1.80.) 

A Buried Temple. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.50.) 

Heroines of Fiction. Howells. 
vols., $3.75.) 

Cecil Rhodes. Hensman. (Harper, $5.00.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Mac- 
millan, $2.00.) 

A Woman Tenderfoot. Thompson-Seton. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., $2.00.) 

’Tween YouandI. O’Rell. (Lothrop, $1.20.) 


(Harper, 2 


George Eliot. Stephen. (Macmillan, 75 cts.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
The Virginian. Wister. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Buffalo Public Library. H. L. ELMENpDorr, 
i Librarian. 


The Making of an American. Riis. (Mac- 
millan, $2.00.) 
The Empire of Business. Carnegie. (Double- 


day, Page & Co., $3.00.) 

A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

The Boer Fight for Freedom. Davitt. 
& Wagnalls, $2.00.) 

Parables of Life. Mabie. (Outlook Co., $1.00.) 


(Funk 


Kindred of the Wild. Roberts. (Page, 
$2.00.) 

Autobiography. Besant. (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
$2.40.) 

"Tween Youand!I. O’Rell. (Lothrop, $1.20.) 


New Humanism. Griggs. (Griggs, $1.60.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
The Virginian. Wister. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Cleveland Public Library. W. H. Brett, 
Librarian. 
The Empire of Business. Carnegie. (Double- 


day, Page & Co., $3.00.) 
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Democracy and Social Ethics. 
(Macmillan, $1.25.) 

Indian Basketry. James. (Malakan, $2.50.) 

Gas, Gasoline, and Oil Vapor Engines. His- 
cox. (Henley, $2.50.) 

Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. Allen. 
(Dutton, 3 vols., $8.00.) 


Addams. 


The Making of an American. Riis. (Mac- 
millan, $2.00.) 

Short History of Germany. Henderson. 
(Macmillan, $4.00.) 

Mexico as I Saw it. Tweedie. (Macmillan, 
$5.00.) 

Europe. Carpenter. (American Book Co., 
60 cts.) 

Jack amorg the Indians. Grinnell. (Stokes, 
$1.25.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
Dorothy Vernon. Major. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Detroit Public Library. Henry M. UTLey, 
Librarian. 


Democracy and Social Ethics Addams. 
(Macmillan, $1.25.) 

In Tune with the Infinite. Trine. (Crowell, 
$1.25.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Mac- 
millan, $2.00.) 

American Traits. Munsterberg. (Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co., $1.60.) 
Heroines of Fiction. Howells. (Harper, 2 vols. 
$3.75-) 


The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) 
Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (Mc- 


Clurg, $1.50.) ; 
Facts and Comments. Spencer. (Appleton, 
$1.20.) 
Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 
Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. 
$2.00.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
Dorothy Vernon. Major. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


HELENA, MONT. 


Helena Public Library. Mary G. GarpNer, 
Librarian. 
Lives of the Hunted. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 


(Scribner, 


Thompson-Seton. 


Kindred of the Wild. Roberts. (Page, 
$2.00.) 
Short History of the English People. Green. 


(Harper, $1.20.) 
Abroad with the Jimmies. Bell. (Page, $1.50.) 
Asia. Carpenter. (American Book Company, 
60 cts.) 





The Critic 


A Buried Temple. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) 

The Life of the Bee. -Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) 

History of England. Larned. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $1.25.) 

Queen Elizabeth. Beesly. (Macmillan, 
60 cts.) 

In Tune with the Infinite. Trine. (Crowell, 
$1.25.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
The Virginian. Wister. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Free Public Library. Estuer E. Burpick, 


Librarian. 

Home Thoughts. Cox. (Barnes, $1.20.) 

The Boer Fight for Freedom. Davitt. (Funk 
& Wagnalls, $2.00.) 

Abroad with the Jimmies. Bell. (Page, 
$1.50.) 

Facts and Comments. Spencer. (Appleton, 
$1.20.) 

Talks to Teachers on Psychology. James. 


(Holt, $1.50.) 
Life on the Stage. Morris. 
lips & Co., $1.50.) 


(McClure, Phil- 


Character Building. Washington. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $1.50.) 
The Empire of Business. Carnegie. (Double- 


day, Page & Co., $3.00.) 
Books on Trusts. 
Books on Coal and Mining. 
Most Popular Novel. 
The Virginian. Wister. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Public Library. CarriE WESTLAKE WHITNEY, 
Librarian. 
The Riddle of the Universe. 
per, $1.50.) 
Books on Basketry. 
Lectures on the Darwinian Theory. Marshall. 
(Macmillan, $2.25.) 
Living Races of Mankind. 
Gregory. (Appleton, $5.00.) 
Color Problems. Vanderpoel. 
Green & Co., $5.00.) 
Via Christi. Hodgkins. (Macmillan, 50 cts.) 
Science of Railway. Kirkman. (World R. R. 
Pub. Co., 12 vols., $18.00.) 
The Trust: Its Book. Flint and others. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.25.) 
Books on Foreign Missions. 
Oriental Rugs. .Mumford. (Scribner, $7.50.) 
Most Popular Novels. 
The Virginian. Wister. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 
(Lothrop Pub. Co., 


Haeckel. (Har- 


Hutchinson and 


(Longmans, 


The Spenders. Wilson. 
$1.50.) 





















LOS ANCELES, CAL. 
Los Angeles Public Library. M. L. Jongs, 
Librarian. 
Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

Life on the Stage. Morris. (McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co., $1.50.) 

The Unknown. Flammarion. 
$2.00.) 

The Riddle of the Universe, Haeckel. (Har- 
per, $1.50.) 

Indian Basketry. James. (Malakan, $2.50.) 

Kindred of the Wild. Roberts. (Page, 
$2.00.) 

Heroines of Fiction. Howells. (Harper, 2 
vols., $3.75.) 

Our National Parks. Muir. 
Mifflin & Co., $2.00.) 

The Desert. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $1.50.) 

Works. Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

Most Popular Novel. 


(Harper, 


(Houghton, 


The Virginian. Wister. (Macmillan, $1.50.) - 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Public Library. J. K. Hosmer, Librarian. 
Indian Basketry. James. (Malakan, $2.50.) 
Democracy and Social Ethics. Addams. 
(Macmillan, $1.25.) 

Facts and Comments. Spencer. (Appleton, 
$1.20.) 

History of Louisiana Purchase. 
(Appleton, $1.25.) 

The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) 

Life on the Stage. Morris. (McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co., $1.50.) 

The Empire of Business. Carnegie. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $3.00.) 

Abroad with the Jimmies. Bell. (Page, 
$1.50.) 

Book of Secrets. Dresser. (Putnam, $1.00.) 

William Black. Reid. (Harper, $2.25.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
The Virginian. Wister (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
Mercantile Library. Joun Asuuurst, Li- 
brarian. 
American Traits. Munsterberg. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $t.60.) 

Facts and Comments. Spencer. (Appleton, 
$1.20.) 

Democracy and Social Ethics. 
(Macmillan, $1.25.) 


Hosmer. 


Addams. 


The Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel. (Har- 
per, $1.50.) 

Alexandre Dumas. Davidson. ‘(Lippincott, 
$3.75.) 
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Shakespeare and Voltaire. 
(Scribner, $3.00.) 

Short History of Germany. 
(Macmillan, 2 vols., $4.00.) 

The Empire of Business. Carnegie. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $3.00.) 

Varieties of Religious Experience. James. 
(Longmans, $3.20.) 

A Buried Temple. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) : 

Most Popular Novel. 
The Virginian. Wister. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


Lounsbury. 


Henderson. 


_ SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


Free Public Library. ANnniz E. CHAPMAN, 
Librarian. 

Upland Game Birds. Sandys and Van Dyck. 
(Macmillan, $2.00.) 

Last of the Great Scouts. Wetmore. (Inter- 
national Book Co., $2.00.) 

Night Side of London. Machray. (Lippin- 
cott, $2.50.) 


‘Comments of a Countess. Anon. (Lane, 


$1.00.) 

Olympian Nights. Bangs. (Harper, $1.25.) 

Prisoners of Russia. Howard. (Appleton, 
$1.50.) 

An Onlooker’s Notebook. Russell. (Harper, 
$2.25.) 

Your Forces and How to Use Them. Mulford. 
(Needham, 6 vols., $12.00.) 

Science of Penology. Boies. (Putnam, $3.50.) 

Esoteric Christianity. Besant. (Lane, 
$1.50.) 

Most Popular Novel. 

Mississippi Bubble. Hough. (Bowen-Merrill, 

$1.50.) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Public Library. Grorce T. Ciark, Librarian. 

The Empire of Business. Carnegie. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $3.00.) 

American Fishes. Jordan and Evermann. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., $4.00.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.00.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) 

Ocean to Ocean. Walker. (McClurg, $1.25.) 

Life on the Stage. Morris. (McClure, Phillips 
& Co., $1.50.) 

Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (Mc- 
Clurg, $1.50.) 

Facts and Comments. Spencer. (Appleton, 
$1.20.) 
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The Riddle of the Universe. 
per, $1.50.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
Oliver Horn. Smith. (Scribner, $1.50.) 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


City Library Association. H.C. WELLMAN, 
Librarian. 


Haeckel. 


Varieties of Religious Experience. James. 
(Longmans, $3.20.) 

An Onlooker’s Notebook. Russell. (Harper, 
$2.25.) 

The Path to Rome. Belloc. (Longmans, 
$2.00.) 

The Strenuous Life. Roosevelt. (Century 
Co., $1.50.) 

Democracy and Social Ethics. Addams. 
(Macmillan, $1.25.) 

The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Mac- 


millan, $2.00.) 
Lives of the Hunted. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 
American Traits. Munsterberg. 
$1.60.) 
Lenox and the Berkshire Highlands. Mallary. 
(Putnam, $1.75.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
The Virginian. Wister. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


i Thompson-Seton. 


(Houghton, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Public Library. Heven J. McCaine, Li- 


brarian. 
Life of Napoleon. Rose. (Macmillan, $4.00.) 
Democracy and Social Ethics. Addams. 
(Macmillan, $1.25.) 
The Empire of Business. Carnegie. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $3.00.) 
The Making of an American. Riis. (Mac- 


millan, $2.00.) 
Earth’s Beginning. Ball. 
The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) 
The Strenuous Life. Roosevelt. 
Co., $1.50.) 
Up from Slavery. Washington. 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 


(Dodd, 
(Century 


(Doubleday, 


Ulysses. Phillips. (Macmillan, $1.25.) 
On the Great Highway. Creelman. (Loth- 
rop, $1.20.) 


(Appleton, $1.80.) . 





The Critic 


(Har- 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Virginian. Wister. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Syracuse Public Library. Ezex1e, W. Munpy, 
Librarian. 


The Empire of Business. Carnegie. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $3.00.) 

In Tune with the Infinite. Trine. (Crowell, 
$1.25.) 

Facts and Comments. Spencer. (Appleton, 
$1.20.) 


Life on the Stage. Morris. 
lips & Co., $1.50.) 


(McClure, Phil- 


Works. Van Dyke. (Scribner.) 

History of the Mormons. Linn. (Macmillan, 
$4.00.) 

Mystery of Mary Stuart. Lang. (Longmans, 
$5.00.) 

Varieties of Religious Experience. James. 
(Longmans, $3.20.) 

The Unspeakable Scot. Crosland. (Putnam, 


$1.25.) 
Books on Arts and Crafts. 
Most Popular Novel. 
The Virginian. Wister. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Free Public Library. SAMUEL S. GREEN, 
Librarian. 
The Life of Lincoln. Nicolay and Hay. (Cen- 
tury Co., $15.00.) 
The«Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. 


Allen. (Dutton, 3 vols., $8.00.) 

The Life of Stevenson. Balfour. (Scribner, 
2 vols., $4.00.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Mac- 
millan, $2.00.) 

Moths and Butterflies. Dickerson. (Ginn & 
Co., $2.50.) 

Our National Parks. Muir. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $1.75.) 

Heroines of Fiction. Howells. (Harper, 
$3-75-) 

Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (Mc- 


Clurg, $1.50.) 
Books on Mushrooms. 
Books on Basketry. 
Most Popular Novel. 
The Virginian. Wister. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 
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